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THE TREE OF LIFE AMONG ALL NATIONS. 


BY STEPHEN D, PEET, PH. D. 


There were two trees in the Garden of Eden, one of which 
was called the “ Tree of Life,” and the other, the “Tree of 
Good and Evil. The Tree of Life was evidently the symbol of 
the presence of God, and was equivalent to what is called the 
Shekinah. There is no particular description given of it in 
Genesis, but elsewhere in the Bible it is described as full of 
light. The brightness which pervaded it, extended beyond it 
and made it a place of.glory. The Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil was apparently an ordinary tree which bore 
fruit. It matters not what kind of fruit it bore, but it was such 
that the first pair could eat it and find it pleasant to the taste. 

The two trees were in great contrast; the first was regarded 
as a source of life and an embodiment of a divine person and 

resence; the other tree proved to be a symbol of death, and 
it was dangerous to partake of its fruit. It proved to bea 
source of great calamity, for the first pair were at once filled 
with a sense of shame and realized that they were naked; they 
were filled with a sense of guilt and were afraid of the Being 
who had placed them in the Garden and given them liberty to 
partake of all the trees, except the single one. They heard 
the voice of God walking in the Garden, and were afraid and 
fled from his presence. They were banished from Eden, and 
cherubim with flaming swords were placed in the gateway. 

The story is an interesting one and represents the first state 
of man, as one of innocence and purity. Conscience was un- 
disturbed; nakedness was without shame; innocence was in the 
heart of the first pair; purity was in their life. They were like 
children, who have not felt the sense of shame, and who trust 
their parents, and who think of God without fear. They seem 
to have dwelt in peace with the animals, and were even per- 
mitted to give them names; but after partaking of the forbid- 
den fruit they realized their guilt and felt that God was justi- 
fied in banishing them from his presence. Nothing is said in 
the first or second chapters about Redemption or Restoration; 
but, on the other hand, banishment from Eden soon bore its 
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fruits. They had no children in Eden, but after their banish- 
ment, two children were born, Cain and Abel. The one repre- 
sented evil passions, and the carrying out of selfish desires 
under the control of passion; the other represented innocence, 
as he was full of reverence and free from passion, but suffered 
death at the hand of his brother. Greater guilt came upon 
the human race because of this deed, and the descendants of 
the first pair were soon scattered. The children of God and 
the daughters of men were separated. Cain bore the mark of 
his guilt upon his face, but he was protected from the avenger 
by it. He went out and built a city. 

From this time there arose two classes: those who dwelt in 
the fields and were shepherds and herdsmen, who lived by culti- 
vating the soil; the other dwelt in the walled towns and be- 
came subject to authority. Marriage, however, took place 
between the two classes, and the sway of evil increased—there 
was violence and crime, anc as a result God destroyed the 
world with a flood. The story conveys a most valuable lesson, 
in reference to the consequence of disobedience and yielding 
to temptation. . The result was that those who were obedient 
and served God were saved in the ark, but those who were dis- 
obedient were overthrown and perished in the Flood. The 
altar was erected upon the summit of the mountains, the rain 
bow spanned the sky, and there was salvation amid destruction. 

The narrative does not end here, for bistory is supposed to 
have begun when Noah and his family began to repeople the 
earth. The prehistoric condition of man is, however, hinted at 
by the Scripture narrative, though, perhaps, in somewhat figu- 
rative language. The picture is one which reminds us of the 
Arcadia of the Greeks, and is suggestive of the Golden Age. 
Other nations and tribes have traditions of the Flood, and of 
the survival of. the first parents by means of an ark, which, in 
some respects, reminds us of the story of Noah and the Ark. 
The majority of the myths and symbols contained in this and 
other continents are suggestive of the Flood and the survival 
of the first parents from the Flood, but there is no myth which 
contains so much that is fundamental and so suggestive of the 
real truth as does this story. 

It seems remarkable that the first few chapters ‘in the Bible 
should contain so much of that system of religion which we 
have inherited from our fathers, and that we should find so 
much contrast between this system and the mythologies which 
prevailed among the various nations of the earth. The per-. 
sonality of God; the disobedience which resulted in banish- 
ment; the beginning of sacrifice and the erection of altars; 
the separation of men into two classes—obedient and dis- 
obedient, are points which we have inherited from our fathers, 
and come from this part of the Bible. Other races and peo- 
ples have traditions of the Flood and the survival of the few 
and the repeopling of the world, but all that part of the nar- 
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rative which refers to the banishment from Eden, the sacrifice 
of innocence and the trial for the guilty, and the violence and 
corruption which followed, is either absent from mythology, or 
is referred to in the most general terms, under the story of the 
war of the Titans. 

The narrative is suggestive of principles which we have 
been taught from our childhood, but which are only dimly ap- 
prehended by heathen nations. This, however, is not the 
point which we are to discuss at present, for the archzologist 
is not supposed to settle the questions upon sociology or morak 
science; but is to investigate the facts as to material objects 
which have been preserved. The question is whether there is 
any evidence that there was such a thing as the Tree of Life, 














STANDING STONES AT STONEHENGE, 


and whether that symbol has been perpetuated. The answer 
comes to us from various sources, made forcible by the various 
recent discoveries at Knossos and other localities. 

Mr. Arthur Evans discovered at Knossos a miniature sanctu- 
ary including a pillared shrine and an altar, with horns and a 
portable seat for the divinity. He says that the Epiphanies 
and visions of Divine presence by means of trees were the 
most familiar of Old Testament revelations. 

The account in Genesis gives to us a view of a primitive 
state of society, but it has been confirmed by the discoveries 
made in the East. 

1. We find that the garden was surrounded by four rivers, 
showing that the number four was sacred at the time, exactly 
as it is among all primitive people. The region near the mouth 
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of the Tigris has been called a paradise on account of its fer- 
tility and beauty. The four rivers have been identified. 

2. We find that the tree was regarded as a symbol of life, 
and was very suggestive, exactly as it is among all primitive 
races; the symbol of the tree being everywhere common. 

3. The cherubim which were placed at the entrance to the 
garden, are supposed to be winged creatures. It is probable 
that reminders of them were perpetuated in the winged figures, 
which were so common in Babylonia at an early date. We 
know that winged figures are common among rude tribes at the 
present time, and are very significant.* 

4. The altar was common at an early date, and is found 
among the primitive races of the earth. This is very signifi- 
cant. It appears that the Mound-Builders of the Ohio Valley 
had altars, and at the time of great stress, when beset by 
enemies, they placed upon those altars the most precious of 
their gifts, in the shape of carved pipes, sculptured articles, 
pearl beads, specimens of obsidian and many other articles. 
Altars were as common in Central America as they were in 
Babylonia. Human sacrifices were offered on the altars of 
Mexico, and the pyramids were often covered with processions, 
which marched to the summit with their captives. The story 
of the two brothers is found among many of the civilized 
tribes of this continent. One of these stories has been inter- 
preted as referring to the contest between light and darkness, 
the dawn and the day; but it is universal and varied in its 
character. 

5. Another point which is important to the mythologist, 
is the one which is suggested by the story of the two brothers 
and the division of the human family into two classes. This is 
dimly hinted at, as we have said, in the Greek story in refer- 
ence to the war of the Titans. We find this story prevalent 
among all the Indo-Europeans—whether in Asia, Africa or 
Europe. There is a suggestion of the same contest in the 
American mythology, for here the story is told of a contest 
between the two brothers; one of which slew the other, and 
left his bones scattered along the banks of the rivers and in 
the streams, which can be seen at the present time. The same 
story seems to be repeated in the contest between the two 
divinities of the Aztecs—Quetzalcoatl, the Fair God, and Tescat- 
lipoca, the god of War and of Death. The same story of the 
contest is repeated by the tribes of the far West, but it is con- 
nected with the story of the Flood. 

6. The most remarkable fact is that the tree and the cross 
have always been associated together, the one merging into the 





* Prof. Haupt thinks that the cherubim should be considered as beings with serpent forms, 
which typified the lightning, and corresponds to the erect serpent (Uraei) found in the decora- 
tion of both Babylonian and Egyptian temples The cherubim represented the winds, and as 
the wind fertilizes"the female flowers of the palm tree, by bringing to them the pollen of the 
male, it was natural that the Assyrian cherubs should be frequently represented as engaged in 
the fructification of palm flowers. (See Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch. page 262, Nov. 1899.) 
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other, so that it is difficult at times to separate them; but they 
have always been perpetuated by mythology and preserved in 
the sacred rites, so that if we were to make one symbol more 
prominent than another, it would be this. The same signifi- 
cance has been given to it from the beginning, and it is still the 
most important object in the symbolism of the world. This is 
the point which we are to bring out at this time. We main- 
tain that the study of symbolism proves that the narrative 
correctly describes things and events which occurred at a very 
early time. 

I, The Tree of Life was used as a symbol at a very early 
period, and was perpetuated by the religious customs of the 
different nations throughout all generations. This was cer- 
tainly the case among the Babylonians, We do not need to 
dwell upon this point, for every one knows that the symbol of 
the tree is to be found upon the walls of the temple of Baby- 
lonia, and seems to have been a most suggestive object. 

This figure was not peculiar to Babylonia, for. with varia- 
tions, it prevailed among the other races of the East. As 
there presented. it is the palm tree, but with branches spread 
on either side and a vine running about it, connecting the 
branches. A priest stands on either side, with the pine cone 
in his hand. Mr. E. G. Tylor has given a very plausible inter- 
pretation of this. It is, that the priest was extending the cone 
to the pine tree, and so fertilizing it and making it an emblem 
of life. It may be said here that similar figures are common 
hae the East to this day, and they are all significant of 
ife 

There was a change in the symbol among some of the 
tribes and races, for a standing stone was used as a substitute 
for the tree. When a stone took the place of the tree as a sym- 
bol, we cannot tell, but it seems to have been very early, for 
we find in the Book of Genesis a story that reminds us of 
this fact. The Patriarch Jacob went out from his father’s home 
after he had received his blessing, having deprived his brother 
of the birth-right. He lay down to sleep in a lonely place, 
taking the stone for his pillow. During the night, or early in 
the morning, at c awn, while surrounded by the mountains, he 
had, what might be called a “ waking dream,” in which he saw a 
ladder or stairway leading up to the summit of the mountains, 
and a vision of God on the summit; angels were ascending and 
descending on the stairway. When he awoke, he took a stone, 
which had been used as a pillow and set it up as a pillar, which 
should become a shrine and an emblem of God’s presence. It 
was to serve the same purpose as the Tree of Life did to Adam, 
and became afterward the sanctuary where God was supposed 
to dwell. It is very significant that the standing stones are 
very common throughout the Holy Land, and they are monu- 
ments which survived throughout all antiquity. The recent 
explorations at Gezer, the ancient Gath, has brought to light a 
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number of these standing stones. In fact, a circle of standing 
stones has been discovered which resembles those found in 
North Africa, Scandinavia and elsewhere. They may have 
been set up by tke Pheenicians, the Hittites, or by some un- 
known people, but they mark the place of an ancient open air 
temple, as the place of worship.* There were many such circles 
in Great Britain. The best examples of these are found at 
Stonehenge and at Avebury. At Avebury there are two circles 
confined within a larger circle—a ditch and a stone wall outside 
these. At Stonehenge there were several circles, with one 
formed by a series of triliths; inside this, a series of circles of 
small stones; inside this, a horseshoe circle; inside this, a flat 
stone, called the altar stone. There is an earth circle and a 
ditch outside these, also an avenue of standing stones, one 
leading to the northeast, and a standing stone called the 
“Friar’s Hee!” inside the avenue. The supposition is that the 
sun shone upon the stone during the summer solstice and 
threw its shadow upon 
the altar, as if the divin- 
ity accepted the offerings 
made upon the altar. - 

That these were sym- 
bols, is shown from the 
fact that there were dif- 
ferent kinds of stone 
used, some of which 
were brought from a 
great distance, showing 
there was a sacredness 
about the place. Whether 
the standing stone represents the Tree of Life or not, it had at 
least a mission in connection with the sun worship which pre- 
vailed in this region, and became a symbol of the power of the 
sun which threw its shadow into the temple. 

We may say of this temple, that it was connected with sun 
worship and was significant of the various powers of nature, 
celestial and terrestial; many astronomical principles being em- 
bodied in it. Sacred colors were embodied in the stones. The 
entire arrangement of the temple was very significant, but the 
most important symbol of all, was the stone which cast its 
shadow into the horseshoe. The throwing of the light of the 
sun into the place of worship was significant, for it was sup- 
posed to impart life, as well as to accept sacrifice. The same 
thought was conveyed by the symbols which were common 
throughout the East, especially in India and Egypt. 

Forbes Leslie, in his ‘‘ Early Races of Scotland,” points out 
that in the Deccan certain monolithic temples are still used for 





CIRCLE AT AVEBURY. 





*Dolmens surrounded by upright stones, or by a stone circle, were the prototypes of 
temples which were used as places of sacrifice. The tombs were also surrouuded by circles, 
which served to protect them from desecration. 
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worship, in which the relative position agrees with those in 
Stonehenge; and Meadows Taylor maintains that rocks with 
circles around them are used as places of sacrifice by shep- 
herds, the stones being about fourteen feet above the surface. 
The ring of Brogar seems to have been originally composed of 
sixty stones. It is surrounded by a trench, with a diameter of 
360 feet. 

The shape of the horseshoe has been regarded as a peculiar 
symbol of life. It is suggestive of the reproductive power; 
exactly as the single standing stone is. Some have supposed 
that the symbol of the cosmogonic egg surrounded by the ser- 
pent was embodied in this sacred temple, and that the features 
of the Hindoo worship had been transmitted to this region. 

The conventional symbol which represents the life and the 
reproductive powers, is made up of a pillar inside of an oval. 
In India this is the “ Lingam in Yoni.” In Egypt, however, the 
Nile key is formed by an upright and crossbar, the ring or 
circle and the staff being united. The Nile key was some- 
times humanized, furnished with arms, and finally with legs, 
and became human. The sphinx is rarely associated with the 
sacred tree, or column, put wild goats and deer and other ani- 
mals are. Still there is a parallelism between the tree pillar, 
with its heraldic supporters, and the column supported by 
lions. The altar was coupled with the Asherah, but the tree be- 
came perverted to base purposes, and the Asherah became the 
symbol of lust. 

The obelisk was a symbol of the sun, equivalent to the 
shaft which was to receive the light. of the sun. It served the 
same purpose in Egypt, that the standing stone did else- 
where. It is really a symbol of life, rather than of death. 

We have seen that the pillar at the Lions Gate at Mycenz 
was a symbol of life, as well as of royalty, as it had the same 
form as that seen over the palaces. The Phcenicians also had 
a sacred pillar between heraldically opposed animals. It is to 
be noted furthez that trees and pillars, guarded by heraldic ani- 
mals, are as widely distributed as are the architectural columns; 
yet they have a symbolical or religious mission, rather than 
architectural. The animals which are associated with.the col- 
umns, generally placed at the summit, are to be regarded both 
as symbols and as ornaments. They are arranged in pairs on 
either side of the capitals, just as the lions are upon either side 
of the columns. This bi-lateral, or quadrilateral arrangement 
of the animals on either side of the column was almost uni- 
versal. We find it in the English unicorn, and the Russian 
coat of arms, in which eagles take the place of the lions. They 
are used as symbols of royalty in both cases. In Babylonia 
the lions guard the doorways and gateways, but are placed on 
either side, with a passageway between them. Whereas in 
Persia and Greece they are placed over the doorways and have 
nothing between them but the column. In this respect, the 
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lion served the same office in Babylonia that the sphinx does 
in Egypt. They are made to guard the entrances to palaces, 
pyramids and temples, but in Persia and Greece they are placed 
in front of tombs. It is to be supposed that the pillar and the 
tree, as well as the human image, were designed as a symbol 
of life and di- 
vinity. The 
symbol of the 


were used as 
symbols of 
royalty. The 
most ancient 
sanctuaries of 
Greece were in 
caves, but the 
pillar which 
supported the 
door became 
CEPA ea the symbol of 
COATS OF ARMS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. divinity. The 
, Pelasgic priests 
abode among the oaks of Dodona, so that the cult of trees 
and pillars began in the cave and in the grove at a very early 
date and ran parallel courses. 

The tree in the Garden of Eden was the symbol of Divine 
presence, and so was the stone column and the obelisk. It is 
a remarkable fact 
that there is an 
obelisk and an 
altar and a circle 
closely associated 
together upon the 
summit of the 
rock in the wilder- 
ness near Mount 
Hor and just 
above the old city 
of Petra. This 








Fic. g. Bas-relief of the Dagtistery of Cividale: 





Fic. a. Bas-relief of Nineveh. 








scribed by Prof. Fic. ¢. Froma Persian Cylinder Pic. @. From Sasuaian Bowl 
Robertson, and is COATS OF ARMS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 
supposed to be a 
symbol. In Egypt there were two pillars or obelisks—often- 
times associated together—also before the temple of Solomon. 
They were given different names which were supposed to be 
significant. Whether the obelisk was a symbol of life, and 
was a substitute for the Tree of Life, is a question. 

The pillar is found upon the tombs of Persia, guarded upon 
either side by a lion. It resembles the pillar and lions over the 
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gateway at Mycenz, but generally tapers from the bottom to 
the top, rather than from top to bottom, and has the capital 
and base. Being placed over the tomb, it seems to have served 
the same purpose as the tree, which was a symbol of life, rather 
than of death. This symbol has survived until quite modern 
times, but has become a symbol of authority rather than of 
life, for the English coat of arms has a column or tree, with a 
unicorn on one side and a lion on the other; the Russian coat 
of arms has the eagle upon either-side and the column in the 
center; the coat of arms in Sumatra has the shield in the cen- 
ter, the serpent upon either side, and the tiger below the serpent. 

This story of the tree was probably borrowed from the 
Hebrews, but was adapted to the new surroundings in Norse- 
land, but it retained the same significance. There is no men- 
tion of the churning of the sea, nor using the mountains as a 
fire-drill; the serpent is not used as a rope, nor is the effect to 
produce either fire or water, or the heavenly drink, the divine 
soma. These belong to the Greek and Hindoo mythology, but 
the ash tree is the Tree of Life. 

A common story amcng the Teutons relating to the earth, 
was that the giant was sleeping, his glove was by ‘his side. 
The God Thor found refuge in the glove or mitten, and thought 
it was a great cave. He heard the giant snoring, the sound 
alarmed him, but he sallied out, finally found the giant, and 
struck him with his hammer three times, and at last awoke 
him. His eyes opened, and he saw it was the sleeping earth 
he had struck and the blows had caused three great valleys in 
the earth. The sky was like the skull of a giant. It was sup- 
ported by four dwarfs, who stood on either corner. 

The circle was also a symbol in Scandinavia. The tree 
shot up its branches toward the sky. Around the tree, mid- 
way between the branches and the root was a serpent, which 
formed a circle, with its tail in its mouth. This represents the 
sea which surrounds the land. Outside the serpent was a 
range of mountains which formed the border of the horizon. 
There were three roots to the tree. Now, this Tree of Life 
was the cosmic symbol for the Scandinavians. It was evi- 
dently borrowed from the Hindoos, but modified. 

The symbols of the circle are scattered all over the globe, 
and are always very similar. At Stonehenge, it consisted of 
the double circle of standing stones, which symbolized the 
earth with its horizon, exactly as the double circle did 
around Igdrasil, the Tree of Life. There were double circles 
formed by standing stones at Gezer in Palestine; various local- 
ities of North Africa; in India, and in South America. 

In South America they served as sun dials. In Great 
Britain they served as temples to the sun. In North Africa, 
as places of sacrifice. It is very singular that these cosmic 
symbols should be so wide-spread, and should be so similar in 
their character, and especially in their significance. The idea that 
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life was perpetuated by the union of the.male and female, was, 
of course, a common one and was universal, but that it should 
be connected so closely with religion and embodied in the 
temples and places of sacrifice is to us astonishing. 

II. The Tree of Life is very common in America, and in 
many respects resembles the one described in the Scriptures. 

This is illustrated, not only by the so-called rude archi- 
tectural works, such as earth and stone circles, platforms and 
sun dials, but by various relics which have been discovered 
here and there, in mt < 
America as well as in 
India. These relics 
have been studied by 
those who have a pen- 
chant in that way, and 
compared with the sym- 
bols which are preva- 
lent in China, India and 
elsewhere. It certainly 
seems at times that the 
phallic symbols were 
thoroughly distributed 
on this continent, and 
that they had the same 
significance as in India. 
Be this as it may, we are 
confident that the suas- 
tika, or hooked cross, 
was a wide-spread sym- 
bol on this continent, 
and had much the same 
Significance as in the 
Old World. It may 
have represented the 
whirling sky, and in this 
manner symbolized the 
life of the universe. 
The humanized tree is, 
however, the most re- 
remarkable and sug- 
gestive, for it reminds HUMANIZED TREE. 
us of the Tree of Life 
as represented by the Babylonians. In one tablet, the 
arms are represented as branches, the hands as twigs, the legs 
are turned up beside the tree, and resemble the arms. The 
hair resembles the foliage, and the eyes the fruit in the tree. 
This tablet was found in a mound in Cincinnati. The 
cosmic symbol is also very wide-spread. In this symbol the 
suastika serves an important mission. Mrs. Nuttall has writ- 
ten concerning this. It embraces the cosmogonical traditions, 
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liturgies, and incantations; all of which seem to be connected 
with the constellations of the North. 

It would seem as if there must have been secret societies, 
or orders, through which these symbols were transmitted, and 
the ritual of which was a means of conveying religious thought 
which served the same purpose as the Eleusinian mysteries. 

The Tree of Life was very common in America. It was 
found among the Osages supporting four upper worlds, with 
the constellations and stars above it, the sun and moon and the 
Pleiades. It was prominent among the Ojibwas, and appeared 
in the four different lodges of the Medewiwin Society. It was 
also prevalent among the Navajos, and was prominent in their 
sand paintings. Here, it was surmounted by the humanized rain- 
bow, and had the form of the suastika with gods and goddesses 
upon the arms. 

The Popol Vuh contains a number of creation myths. 
This is the Bible of the Quich s. According to this, there 
was at the beginnihg nothing visible but water and the 
feathered serpent, but tl.ere also existed those who “gave life.” 
They said, “Earth,” and there was earth, and plants grew uponit. 
Animals followed the plants; but there were several creations 
for man. The first man wes shaped, but he did not lookup. The 
givers of life said, ‘Speak our names,” but all the men could 
do was to cluck and croak. The givers of life destroyed these, 
and made men out of clay. These men were weak and watery, 
and they destroyed them. Next, there were men made out of 
wood, and women made out of the pith of trees. These crea- 
tures married and had children. but they were manikins— 
wooden creatures. They were destroyed. A few developed 
into apes. Nextcame a period occupied by supernatural crea- 
tures, who were like the Titans. They upset the hills and 
accomplished great feats. Last of all, men were made out of 
corn. These survived and became the progenitors of the 
tribes. In Peru there was a period of savagery. The savages 
sprung from all manner of natural objects; chiefly from birds 
and animals. Magic and totemism prevailed.. ‘he people sur- 
vived their totemic ancestors, but they permitted themselves 
to be eaten by their totems. 

The Aztecs had a series of four creations, or four destruc- 
tions. First, the water age, ending in a deluge; second, an 
earth age, ending in an earthquake; third, a wind age, ending 
in a hurricane, and fourth, the present age, which will end 
with an age of fire. These four ages are represented by the 
Calendar Stone. In the center we see the face of the sun, 
with protruding tongue, which was the emblem of life. Around 
this we see the four symbols. A tower, tottering to its fail, 
overthrown by the earthquake and the wind. The deluge is 
represented in the picture form. The Aztecs reached a high 
stage of civilization. How they came by this story of the 
deluge is a mystery. 
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The sacred books of the Mayas contain codices, which are 
made up of pictographs and hieroglyphics. They have been 
studied by various scholars,—Mr. Forstemann, Mr. Seler and 
others in Germany, and by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, Dr. D. G. 
Brinton, Mr. Goodman, and Mr. Bowditch inthis country. Dr, 
Brinton has explained the “Tableau des Bacabs” found in 
the Cortesian Codex, as follows: 


“ The design is surrounded by the signs.of the twenty days, 
beyond which the field (not shown in the cut) is apportioned, 
to the four cardinal points and the deities and time cycles con- 
nected with them. The earth is not represented, but is 
regularly recognized in conventionalized form as the Great Tree 
of Life. Across it is the celestial vase, and above it the cloud 
masses. On the right sits Cuculcan, the master of life, and on 
the left, Xmucane, the great mother; the divine pair called in 
the Popol Vuh, ‘the Creator,’ ‘the Former,’ ‘ Grandfather,’ and 
‘Grandmother’ of the gods, who give life, who give reproduc- 
tion. 

‘“‘Xmucane has before her the symbol of union, and another 
symbol containing the life sign—the product of union, and 
these are surmounted by the head of a fish, signifying the 
fructifying and motherly waters. 

Dr. Brinton says, ‘‘ The scene of the creation of man, the 
terrestial paradise, was known as Huma hil, and the name of 
the first man was Anum, to “stand erect.” It was a common 
conception among the Mayas and among the Aztecs, that the 
first man was created before the Flood, but that there were 
four periods or epochs of the universe, at the close of 
which there was a general destruction of both gods and 
men. The tree preceded the Flood and was the emblem of the 
Divinity. 

They had also a sacred year consisting of 260 days, and a 
secular year consisting of 360 days, with five inter-calary days. 
Their years were divided into twenty months, thirteen days in 
a month; also into eighteen months of twenty days each. 
There were charts which represented these time divisions. 
One of these had the shape of the Maltese cross. The tree 
was in each arm of the cross, and a human form clinging to the 
tree on either side, while a bird surmounted it. A border con- 
tained dots which represented the days. The tree rested on 
or grew out of certain symbols, each of which had a meaning. 
There were loops between the arms of the cross, with dots re- 
presenting the 13 days in the week. The bird at the top, and the 
symbols at the bottom, as well as the two human figures repre- 
sented the dualistic nature of their religion. (See cut. ) 

The following is Dr. Brinton’s opinion: “ The spirit of this 
religion was dualistic. The gods of life and light, of the sun 
and day, of the fertilizing showers and cultivated fields, being 
placed in contrast to those of misfortune and pain, of famine 
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and pestilence, of blight.and night, darkness and death. Back 
of them all, the source of them all, was the Humad Ka,“ the 
One Divine”; but of him no statue and no picture was made, 
for he was incorporeal and invisible. 

“The growth of the plant and the pests that beset it and 
hinder the growth are dualistic. We see Itzamna, one of 
the chief Maya deities, planting the maize; we see also a bird 
picking up the planted seed before it is planted. In the next 
figure, we see a small fox picking it, after it has sprouted. -In 
the division below, we see quadrupeds, birds and worms 
attacking it. This dualism is illustrated bythe cut. Init wesee 
the Tree of Life beset by birds, animals and men, and attacked 
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THE FOUR-FOLD TREE, 


by lightning, but it continues to bloom through the 260;days 
of the sacred year. 

“Itzamna was the chief of the beneficient gods. He was 
the personification of the east, the rising sun. His name 
means ‘the dew of morning.’ He was the spirit of the early 
mists and showers. He came in his magic skiff from the east, 
across the waters, and presided over that quarter of the world. 
He received the name, ‘the Serpent of the East.’ His name 
was synonymous with both life and knowledge. He was said to 
have been the creator of men, animals and plants, and was the 
culture hero and law-giver of the Mayas. He was the first 
priest of their religion. He invented writing and books. 

“Cuculcan was regarded by the Mayas as a hero, a god, a 
deity of culture and kindliness. He was the founder of the 
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great cities; was active in framing laws, and introduced the 
calendar. He was identified with the west. He was said to- 
have come from the west, and to return thither. He is de- 
scribed as clothed in a long robe, wearing sandals, and as hav- 
ing a beard. He was the feathered or winged serpent, but was 
painted in the likeness of a man and snake; the snake with 
feathers, which moved in the waters. He was identified with 
the ‘cloud serpent.’ Itzamna was connected with the rising 
sun, and Cuculcan with the setting sun. But the meridian sun 
was distinguished from both of them. A consort was assigned 
to Itzamna, who was named the rainbow, the spider web, which 
catches the ‘dew of the morning.’ Her children were the 
‘ Bacabs, or giants,’ four mighty brethren, who were the gods 
of the four cardinal points and of the four winds and rains, 
and the harvest and food supply, and the thunder and lightning. 
Cuculcan was connected with the seventh day. To each Bacab 
was assigned a particular color and day in the calendar. 

“The Mayan hieroglyphics represent’ the conflict between 
the two classes of deities, those who make for good, and those 
who make for evil, in. the life of man. The gods of life and 
growth, plant the tree, death breaks it in twain. The god of 
death appears as the inevitable foil of the god of heaven and 
life. Where the god of light holds the string, the god of 
death tears it asunder. Where the former offers incense, the 
latter carries the sign of fire to consume it. Where the former 
presents the form of (sign Kan) food, the latter lifts an empty 
vase bearing the signs of drought and death; and in whatever 
action the god of light is depicted, the god of death imitates 
it, but in such a manner that all turns to naught and empti- 
ness. Between these two classes of deities—those who make 
for good, and those who make for evil in the life of man—there 
is, in the.myths and picture-writings, an eternal conflict. 

‘‘The good gods seem to be separated from the evil. They 
were the lord of the waters or rains, the lord of the harvest 
fields, the lord of the vase, virgin fire, patronness of infants, a 
hunting goddess, the virgin of first animals, the one who looks 
after the cooking fire, the master of dew, the master of.cold, 
the god of the intoxicating mead, the god of the Cacao 
planters, called the ‘black companion,’ the goddess of precious 
stones and jade, the god of singing, the god of poetry, the god- 
dess of painting, color designs and woven stuffs.” 

“The most striking of the representations is the green 
feathered serpent, which extends over the middle of the 
Dresden Codex. He is seen with his face emerging from the 
mouth of the great snake dragon, indicative of his own per- 
sonality.” 

The symbol of a face emerging from the mouth of a dragon 
or snake is very common. It is seen on the facades of the- 
temples and altars, as well as in the codices. A god, with an 
ornamented face, represents the north star, the pole star per- 
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sonified. This god surmounts the picture of the “Tree of 
Life,” which appears in the constellation bands and has a ring of 
stars surrounding it, the constellations of the north star, the 
bear and the serpent having been as familiar to the Mayas, as 
to the Hindoos and nations of the East. 

Dr. Brinton goes on to describe the divinities of the benefi- 
cent class: ‘‘ One is the pole star, the north star, so interpreted 
because it is surrounded by rays. It is found in the constella- 
tion band, which surrounds certain pictures of the “Tree of 
Life.” The figure is associated at times with all the four quar- 
ters of the world, because at night all figures are recognized by 
the position of the 
pole and its immove- 
able relation to the 
other celestial 
bodies. 

“The north star is 
especially spoken of 
as the ‘ guide of mer- 
chants.’ It is especi- 
ally prominent in the 
early pages of the 
codices. He is seated 
on the Tree of Life, 
in the Codex Troa- 
nus, which is growing 
from the vase of the 
rains. He is known 
by the seated figure. 

“In the Popol 
Vuh, the sacred book 
of the Quiches, the 
‘feathered serpent,’ 
Gukumatz is said to 
be the bi-sexual prin- 
cipal of life, repre- 
sented by the male 
Xpiyacoc, and the female Xmucane, ancestor and ancestress 
of allthatis.” * * * — 

“One of the most striking pictures in the codices is the 
Serpent Goddess, whose familiar is the rattlesnake, which she 
wears as a headdress or girdle. In expression she is severe. 
Her lips protrude in anger, and her hands and feet sometimes 
end in claws. The-sinister cross bones decorate her skirts, 
Her business is with water and the rains. She is pouring it 
from a vase, or ejecting it from her mouth, or water is flowing 
from her arm-pits and hands. As to the signification of “ea 
Serpent Goddess, there can be no question, from a study at er 
associations and appearance, but that she was the personi ~ 
tion uf the thunder storm. The vase which she emptied, is the 
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descending torrent of rain. Her severe mein is the terror in- 
spired by the din of the elements. The rattle she carries are 
the thunder claps. A third goddess can clearly be distinguished, 
She holds a distinct place in the Troano and Cortesian Codices. 
Her occupations are peaceable. She is weaving on her loom, 

carrying a plate of cakes. She is the female counterpart of 
Cuculcan, and represents his companion or wife. In the 
Tableau des Bacabs, the two are represented sitting under 
the central “ Tree of Life,” sitting back to back. She was the 
personification of the earth, the goddess of the rainbow, whose 
home was with him in the west, whom she soon joins. 

“Next to Itzamna the god of life, the god of death is repre- 
sented the most frequently. Its symbols are unmistakable.” 

There is a picture in the Cortesian Codex which represents 
four beneficent gods drawing their stores from cloud vases, 
Each one of these has a different headdress and a different 
face, but with the same shaped body. All of them symbolize 
the different operations of nature, but they are personifications 
which resembled the gods and goddesses of the Greeks, such 
as Minerva, the goddess of childbirth; Ceres, god of the fields; 
Artemis or Diana, goddess of the Lunt, and Dionysus, god of 
wine. These gods and goddesses have separate names, and 
were represented by different colors, and a certain year and 
day in the calendar, is assigned to them. The red ‘‘bacab” 
was to the east; the white, to the north; the black, to the west; 
the yellow, to the south. 

In the codices the celestial bodies, the revolutions of the 
sur and planets are represented just as in the Zodiacs of the 
Old World, by uncouth animals and by human images. Torches 
are in the hands of figures; one downward, and one upward, 
which indicate the setting of constellations. The god of 
time brings in the dead year. It is a part of the ceremonies. 
A wolf-headed figure represents time. The god arrives in 
a vase of the heavenly waters. In his left hand he holds the 
rattle; in his right, the magic wand, or magic staff, and the 
medicine bag. Arond his. waist, is a broad carrying band, in 
the loop of which is the dying year, Kaw. 

In another figure, the celebrant is holding a beheaded fowl 
in his right hand, while his left strews grain; before him is a 
haunch of venison and a turkey; above the latter, is the moon 
symbol and the number 15. To the left of these stands the 
statue of Mani, the grandfather; a tree folded in a robe and 
surmounted by the three branches. In front are seen the ser- 
pent’s head, the sign of time; below this are foot prints, to in- 
dicate that time has gone; and beneath the form of the god, is 
the sign pax, with the meaning, “it is ended.” 

The lesson we learn from these facts, is that the same 
principles which were embodied in the two trees have been 
apprehended by all tribes and nations, and have been embodied 
in the religious symbols of nearly every land. 











ROMAN DISCOVERIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY JOSEPH’ OFFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


During 1901 and 1902 but few antiquarian discoveries re- 
lating to the Roman occupation of Britain were announced, 
though excavations at Silchester and a few other sites were 
carried on, and a large sculptured relief of a cavalry soldier, 
without any inscription, was accidently found near Falkirk in 
Scotland. 

To make up for the meagre harvest in the last two years, 
1903 has proved almost a record in the value and amount of 
the archeological treasures of Roman times that have come to 
light: ; 

Owing to engineering works connected with a new bridge 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne large excavations have been made in 
the river, and these early resulted in the finding of two altars, 
whose inscriptions tell us they were erected in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and that they are dedicated to Neptune and 
Oceanus; so probably the object for which they were provided 
’ was in grateful remembrance of a successfully accomplished 
voyage across the North Sea to Pons Aélii, or Newcastle. 

Further light upon the matter may now be considered to be 
afforded by a most valuable and well-preserved Latin memorial 
inscription recently recovered from the same'site. Although 
rescued from the bed of the Tyne the stone is a wall tablet of 
sancstone, 26 inches long, and nearly I9 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick. It is so well preserved that the tool marks of the 
workmen aré still visible, and the letters are perfectly distinct. 
A translation of the inscription was last August given at a 
mecting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries by Mr. R. O. 
Heslop, and remarks concerning it were added by Mr. F. J. 
Haverfield, one. of the highest authorities upon Latin epi- 
graphy in Great Britain. The version of the text approved at 
the meeting was as follows: 

“To the Emperor, Antoninus Augustus Pius, Pater Patriz: 
This work is done by; a vexillatias of the second legion styled 
the August: and of the sixth legion, the Victorius: and of the 
twentieth legion, the Valeria Victrix, with two contribute from 
Germani (or probably better, ‘ from the two Germanies’), under 
Julius Verus Augustan Legato and Propraetor.” 

As to the date, Antoninus Pius was emperor from 138 to 
- 165 A. D., so as far as his reign is concerned, we have a margin 
of more than a quarter of a century. The Imperial Legato 
Julius Verus was -not otherwise known, or does not exist in 
selecting the correct time of the writing of the text. We know, 
however, that detachments of the very three legions here 
enumerated built, or superintended the building of, the 
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Antoninus Roman wall. It was divided into eleven sections, 
four being erected by the second, four by the sixth, and three 
by the twentieth legion. The Propraetor, however, who is 
known to have been in charge of their work on the val/um was 
Quintus Lollius Urbicus, and he was engaged upon it in A. D. 
139 and 140. 

Bearing in mind that the two altars dedicated to marine 
divinities may have been erected at the same time as this in- 
scription, and that the text itself alludes to troops coming 
from Germany, we may suggest that the memorial was eiected 
in the first year of Antoninus Pius, A. D. 138, when the vixil- 
lation of these legions had, perhaps, but recently crossed the 
North Sea and had not yet proceeded to labor on the wall. 
The legions in Britain we know were largely recruited in Ger- 
many, as were their auxiliary troops in Spain, Gaul and Fland- 
ers, and so it may be that these drafts or vexillatias arrived 
and were engaged at Newcastle in some work, whilst the main 
bodies were up north; therefore it may be of any date in 
Antoninus Pius’ reign. 

There is one inscription found in, or near, the Antoninus 
Wall, which connects together two of these legions; but there 
is also another, now in Paris, which does so in a very singular 
manner. This second text is preserved upon a bronze disk, and 
has the advantage of being an inscription with illustrations. 
At the top of the circular engraving is an eagle grasping a 
thunderbolt, the accredited symbol of Roman military power; 
on each side of it are two ensigns, guidons, such as so fre- 
quently appear on Roman legionary coins. These are in the 
form of a cross, with some ornament like a boss at the summit 
of the staff, or just above the cross bar, which bears a banner, 
or acoronet. Beneath the signa, or ensigns, are two files of 
soldiers, and the legions they represent are revealed to us by 
a minute text placed above each: as the Legio XX. Valeria 
Victrix, and Legio Secunda Augusta. That, should these letters 
become a little defaced, there should be no possible error, the 
crests, or heraldic symbols, of the legions are also appended; 
a goat for the II. Augusta, and a wild boar for the XX. Valeria 
Victrix. These legionary crests are well known from coins and 
sculptured monuments as being those of these legions. 

The remaining illustrations on the disk, or boss, consists of 
a number of wild animals. The monument, therefore, is un- 
doubtedly a prize for, or memorial of, some game, or mi.itary 
tournament in which these two legions took part. That, 
though now preserved in France, it probably originally came 
from Britain, or is a record of an event which took place upon 
the soil of Britain, is certain, because the legions remained 
and were connected together in that country until the Roman 
forces left it. Their long stay, however, necessarily renders it 
difficult to assign a date to to the relic, but fortunately an 
approximate period can be suggested, because it bears a per- 
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son’s name—Aurelius Servianus—and the soldiers are armed 
with oval shields. 

The title “ Aurelius” for a soldier or officer, naturally sug- 
gests a date subsequent to the second century, when owing to 
its having been an imperial name, it became fashionable. 
Again, up to the end of the third century, although cavalry 
used a round shield in Roman armies, the infantry were armed 
with the well-known square shield, called scutum. These war- 
riors on the disk are foot-soldiers, and so it is improbable that 
they were drawn before the fourth century. Before leaving 
this part of the subject it may be mentioned that at a recent 
sale of antiquities in England, a French collector purchased 
what is certainly the upper part of one of these guidons of the 
Roman army. As a centre ornament it has a medallion of 
Nero, and so was probably lost by the Romans in the war with 
Boadiceia in A. D. 63. 

The second most interesting series of Roman remains 
recently recovered in Great Britain have been unearthed at 
Brough, near Hope and Bradwell in Derbyshire. Here, the 
County Archeological Society are laying bare the remains of 
a Roman military station and its accompanying town. The 
explorations have proved the fort to be very extensive. The 
walls are of worked stone, and vary from five to eight feet in 
thickness, and are pierced at each corner by four gates. The 
circular walls of a huge tower have been discovered, probably 
a watch tower; at the base of it was a port room with lime- 
stone floor and lime ashes. In the centre of the edifice there 
are remains of walls of a large building, evidently the pre- 
torium or judgment hall. A bath has been found, the descent 
into which is by a beautiful flight of steps, and remains of an 
inscription tell us that the bath was dedicated to an emperor. 
Near it a second century coin was found. The partially exca- 
vated pretorium is evidently larger than these buildings usu- 
ally were in Britain, considering the size of the fortification of 
which it was the centre, but its full extent is not yet ascertained. 
It will, however, take several years to completely explore the 
site. 

Strange to say, since the Newcastle inscription was discov- 
ered another text has been found at Hope, and it relates to the 
very Julius Verus of the Tyne text. The inscription has not 
yet been fully published, and until its finder, Mr. J. Garstang, 
gives his version of its contents, comment upon it is improper; 
but we have been informed that it was erected under Antoninus 
Pius by a Prefect of the I. Aquitanian cohort under Julius 
Verus, Governor of Britain. The cohort had, however, been 
found recorded upon an inscription at Bakewell. 

Another Roman city from which a valuable inscription has 
been recovered this year is Venta Silurum, in Monmouthshire, 
about five miles from Chepstow, and eleven east of Newport. 
The name of the village pratically above the old ‘Romano- 
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British one is now Caerment. Its title shows that it was con- 
nected with the tribe of the Silures, who are mentioned by 
Tacitus, and were supposed to be in South Wales. They may 
also have inhabited the Scilly Isles, which were termed the 
Silures. Venta Silurum is not alluded to by classic historians, but 
the sort of Gazeteer of the Roman Empire known as “Antonine 
Itinay,” and the geographical work; whose author’s name is un- 
known, which goes by the name of the ‘“‘ Ravenna Geography,” 
both mention it. 

The newly found inscription informs us it-was the adminis- 
trative centre in Roman times for the organization of the tribe 
of the Silures. The text, which unfortunately is far from com- 
plete, reads as follows: 

“,.... LEG(ato) LEG(ionies) II. AUG(ustae) PRO- 
CONSVL(i) PROVINC(iae) NARBONENSIS LEG(ato) 
AVGVST PR PR PROVINC (iae) LVGDVNENSIS EX 
DECRETO ORDINIS RESPVPLICA CIVIT(atis) SIL- 
VRVM.” 

Although the names of the person in whose honor this in- 
scription was given is absent, it may perhaps be obtained by 
careful search among all persons known to have held office in 
the Gallic Roman province of Lyons, who also are stated to 
have served in the IJ. Augustan Legion. 

The excavations at Caerment are proving most fruitful. 
The walls and gates of the city have been traced, and much of 
its internal arrangement is becoming clear. It apparently was 
subdivided into twenty insulz2. The Roman road ran from 
east to west, right through the centre. The majority of the 
buildings yet unexcavated are private ones. The arrangement of 
some of these is quite novel, ao far as we at present know of 
the architectural features of Romano-British houses, for they 
have the rooms arranged on four sides around a rectangular 
courtyard. The walls are not of brick, but limestone blocks, 
and portions of the colored plaster with which their interior 
faces were covered is still preserved. Several mosaic pave- 
ments also have already been uncovered. Pottery and bronzes 
and some iron objects have been found in great numbers, also 
a rudely-carved head in sandstone... The latest explorations 
have disinterred a residence with a subterranean chamber, and 
the workers are proceeding to trace the lines of the streets, 
aided by some of the drains and culverts still in existence, 

In 1898 and 1899 excavations were also carried out at the 
Roman fortress of Bremettenacum, near Ribchester in the 
valley of the Ribble, but no legible inscription has been found. 
It was one of what might. be termed the supporting fortified 
stations for the great wall of. Hadrian, and formed an import- 
ant item in the frontier defence of. Britain against the uncon- 

uered northern natives, until the legion having advanced into 
Scotland, the second wall from the Forth to. the Clyde marked 
the limit of Roman sway. 
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Mr. Garstang, in a report of the result of the excavations, 
Says: 

Bremettenacum was analagous in place and constructive details with 
other forts of the same system and period. It was to be distinguished 
primarily from the camps of a moving army, the disposition of which is 
well known from literary sources, just as the name caste//um was different 
from the word castra. Latin historians-were careful of this distinction, 
and it behooves English archzologists tobe on their guard. The Roman 
fort was hardly treated of in contemporary literature, but its character and 
military organization are now clearly defined to us by the results of archce- 
ological research. This fort was tu be distingutsed, secondarily with the 
class of which it was an example, from the later type of Roman fortress, 
familiar from ruins on the southeastern coast line of Britain; built in the 
fourth century to oppose the dangers threatening the Saxon shore. These 
later strongholds had external buttresses and turrets, were generally larger 
and with higher walls, and exhibited the prototypes of some of the medizval 
details of fortification. 

But, the class of fortress to which Ribchester belonged was entirely of 
the earlier character: severe rectangular shapes, with internal buttresses, 
and mural towers; magnificent double arched gates; a stout wall, not very 
high, with parapet and guard chambers upon its length. In large examples 
of this class, of which Ribchester (Bremettenacum) was one: the interior 
was filled with stone-built barrack-rooms and stables, arranged regularly 
in rows and streets. In the centre was the large praetorium, the head- 
quarters for the commander of the division constituting the garrison, On 
one side was commonly a large storehouse and granary, and at Ribchester 
= seems to have been, quite exceptionally, a large temple within the 
walls. , 


The excavations at Silchester (Calleva Atrebatum) are still 
proceeding, but nothing of any importance has been found. 
Two more seasons will exhaust the area of the town and it is 
to be hoped produce some relics of historical or artistic value. 

With regard to the Roman soldiers in Britain frequently 
being of German origin, it is not only that the inscriptions state 
the various corps were recruited there, and give them the names 
of tribes or peoples inhabiting Germany; but texts relating to 
special individuals often state that they were of German ex- 
traction. For instance, in the Tullie Horse Museum at Carlisle, 
in Cumberland, these two texts are to be found. The first is 
upon an altar: 

“To Maponus and the Deity of the Emperor. Durio and 
Ramio, and Trupo, and Lurio, Germans, pay their vows.” 


The second is merely on a stone slab: 


“To the comrades of the god Hercules, for the welfare of 
his fellow soldiers who are not Roman citizens, on account of 
their bravery by P. Sextantius; born at the Civitas Traianensis.” 
That is at “ Colonia Ulpia Traiana,” now Xanten, near Cologne 
on. the Rhine. | 

A singular link with Germany has recently been noticed in 
connection with a third inscription in the same museum, it reads: 


- “Deo Mogonti Vitire s(olvit) l(ibeus) m(erito).” 
The catalogue describing this relic suggests: ‘“Mogon was 
probably a local deity; here identified with: Vitus, or Vetus, a 
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god met with in other Britanus-Latin inscriptions.”” Mogon, 
however, is also given in other Latin epigraphic texts in 
Britain, for one at Plumpton reads: “Deo Mog(on)ti”; and 
another at Risingham: ‘Deo Mogonti Cadenorum et numini 
domini nostri Augusti,” &c. 

There is reason, however, to think he is not a British local 
god at all, but a Germanic deity from the Rhine province of 
Mogontiacum (Mayence) namely “the house of Mogontius”’; 
Mogontius being a name derived from Mogons, as Jovius is 
from Jovis. The reason for suggesting that Mogon is a German 
deity name, is the following text, preserved in the museum at 
Metz, of a goddess of the same name, namely, of Mayence: 
‘‘ Dex Mogontiz, Julius Paternus tabellarius ex voto.” 

It must not be supposed that only German levies, or that in 
the majority of cases, Germans were employed by the Romans 
as soldiers in England; as for instance, no less than thirteen 
different Spanish corps are already known from inscriptions. 
From texts found on the line of the Roman wall alone, the 
following European peoples are represented, as the names of 
the cohorts will indicate: I. Batavorum, I. and II. Tungrorum, 
I. Dacorum and J. Aelia Dacorum, II. Asturum, II Delmator- 
um, II. Gallorum, II. Thracum, I. Nervana Germ)anorum), I. 
Hispanorum. We thus have tribes from Astures to Thrace, in 
the list and on other inscriptions we have recruits from Asia 
and Syria. 

The intermarriage of scions of such a number of races with 
the native British women must have produced a people of very 
varied type: the different strains of which again intermarry- 
ing, between the departure of the Romans and the arrival of 
the Saxons, or other German tribes, must have created a race, 
at any rate in the neighborhood of the Roman garrisons, of 
singular variability. 

United States visitors to England and Scotland have little 
idea of what treasures of interest to them, if they are histori- 
cal students, or of an antiquarian turn of mind, are hidden 
away in the museums of the various county towns. All liable 
te destruction by fire and to gradual decay. It would be a 
worthy use for the wealth of some American to have casts 
made of say 500 of the most important monuments and in- 
scriptions, and deposit them in museums in the United States. 
It is true that the texts are all (or supposed to be) published 
in the British Volumes of the Latin Corpus of Inscriptions, 
and the majority of them are also edited in the volumes of the 
various English local Archzological societies. But the inscrip- 
tions are often fragmentary, or, if complete, partly obliterated, 
and the completed, or emended copies and versions and trans- 
lations given subject to error and correction. By having casts 
of the actual texts themselves, the material for re-investiga- 
tion and restoration is provided, and a duplicate prepared in 
case of loss of the original. 
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The history of the Roman invasion and occupation of 
Britain, as recorded by the monuments found within the island, has 
never yet been adequately written One most ardent and in- 
dustrious student has published it for Lancashire and Cheshire. 
The best scholars have modestly waited until the number of 
inscriptions was still further augmented, but there are sufficient 
already discovered to enable such a work to be completed as 
would be of the greatest historical value and of such interest 
as to command a large circle of readers. It must, of course, 
embrace every inscription found in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
mentioning Britain, and they are very many, but it would be 
an object deserving the united efforts of a committee of 
scholars of the British and American Universities. Let us 
hope it will not be long before it is undertaken and achieved. 





LEGENDS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


Although some Indian stories furnish evidence of contact 
with the white race, yet they may be regarded, on the whole, as 
embodying the early ideas of the native race and, therefore, as 
throwing valuable light on its past They contain, however, 
practically nothing relating to its history, as this is usually 
understood, the incidents referred to being concerned almost 
entirely with the domestic and social life of the people, their 
character, and their beliefs as to the relation of man to nature 
and other organic existences. A consideration of the stories 
under these heads, making due allowances for modern changes, 
will probably give us a true notion of the mental condition of 
the ancestors of the present native inhabitants of North 
America, possibly several thousands of years ago This is the 
real value of the stories, for the accounts given in them of the 
origin of the earth and its inhabitants, and of the Lodges and 
their ceremonial usages are purely imaginary, although they 
probably embody legends of considerable antiquity, brought 

_with them from a country different from that which they at 
present inhabit. These legends have, undoubtedly, affected 
deeply the native mind, as shown by the fact that the religious 
and other ceremonials of the people are largely based on them, 
unless, as may be sometimes the case, the stories have been in- 
vented to explain the ceremonies. 

The domestic and social life of the natives as described in 
these stories, would seem to have been much the same 
among all the tribes inhabiting the great plain region 
when they first came into contact with the whites. They were 
migratory, not sedentary, and lived in tents or tepees, placed 
near the bank of a stream or a spring, and usually not far trom 
a divide, the situation being governed chiefly by the desire to 
be within range of the buffalo. This animal furnished their 
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chief food, although elk, deer, bear and other smaller animals, 
including various birds, such as ducks and: turkeys, and fish, 
with roots and berries, were also eaten... Probably the refer- 
ence to corn is an afterthought. ; 

Animal food was obtained by the men, who appear to have 
spent most of their time during peace in hunting, but the meat 
was cut up and cooked, usually in a vessel suspended over the 
fire, by the women, who are represented as even carrying the 
meat into the tipi from the place where it has been deposited 
the hunter. No reference is made to the cultivation. of 
plants, or to the domestication of animals, except the dog and 
the horse. Of these, the former was used for carrying things, 
and the latter afterwards for the same purpose, but also for war 
and the chase. The practice of cannibalism is often referred 
to, but it is usually ascribed to dwarfs and a peta class of 
beings called “ Cannibals.” 

As to clothing, both men and women are described as wear- 
ing the ordinary native garments. Reference is made to 
buck-skin dresses, and other ordinary wearing apparel. The 
tipi is often referred to, and it wonld seem to have been com- 
fortably furnished. The implements and utensils mentioned 
are of the ordinary character used by the natives until recently. 

The social relations usually depicted in the stories are 
those of the modern Plains Indians. A family, consisting of a 
man with his wife or wives and their children, lived in a tipi, 
either near other families thus situated, forming together a 
camp, or alone, as might be the case when a family was left 
behind in charge of the camping ground, or a man went away in 
search of game, taking his family with him. Marriage was 
fully recognized, but it reqnired no special ceremony. Usually 
it was brought about by intermediaries, presents being given to 
the girl’s parents, who also were entitled to the services of the 
son-in-law, so long at least as he lived as part of their family. 
There are references to the custom which permits a man to 
claim his wife’s sisters in marriage when they attain the proper 
age. The consent of both parents appears to have been 
required, and that of the daughter asked in marriage was 
also necessary. It was considered disgraceful for parents 
and children to consort, or mother-in-law and son in-law, who 
ordinarily, indeed, were not allowed-to speak with each: other. 
Wives were expected to be faithful to their husbands, but 
adultery was regarded merely as an infringement of the hus- 
band’s right, that is, as a crime and not asasin: The offence 
was condoned on payment of a fine in horses or-goods. If no 
such present was made by the guilty person; the husband 
would go and kill the horses, or take them by torce. The 
woman was punished by a slight beating, or she would have her 
hair cut or the end of ‘her nose’cut-off.- - 

As the men spent their time in war‘or hunting; when not 
engaged:in amusement, the women had'to'attend to household 
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matters. If the husband brought home an animal from the 
chase, the wife, alone or assisted by her daughters, took it into 
the tipi, cut it up, and placed it in the sun to dry. It was part 
of the woman’s task to fetch water from the spring, obtain the 
fuel, cook the food and keep the tipi in order. She prepared 
the skins, made all the garments and ornamented them with quill 
or other work. She made also the covering for the tipi, which 
it was part of her ordinary labor to take down and erect again 
on change of place for encampment. Although the married 
woman led a laborious life. she was her husband’s companion 
rather than his slave. She was not allowed to act, however, 
outside of her special] sphere. 

But slight reference to government is made in the Indian 
stories. Chiefs are often spoken of, but their authority is not 
absolute, depending much on the personal character of the 
man, and their office is not hereditary, although the chief’s 
son or brother appears to have had co-ordinated author- 
ity. The son of a chief moreover was not debarred from suc- 
ceeding him, and the man who married the chief's daughter, if 
he was successful in the chase or in war, was readily accepted 
as his successor. The stories show that a tribe was always at 
war with some other tribes, and the making up of war farties 
by the young men was of common occurrence. These parties 
appear to have traveled several days before striking 
the enemy. On their return, if they had been successful, they 
made a special cry and the Scalp Dance was performed. This, 
with other dances, was kept up,for several days, the scalps 
taken being attached to sticks and carried by women. The 
amusements of the people are often referred to by the stories. 
Gambling was one of the chief modes of passing the time. 
In addition to racing, there are references to the game of 
shinny and that of the wheel and stick. The performances of 
the ceremonial lodges may come under the head of amuse- 
ments, although they are of a quasi-religious nature, as dancing 
forms so large a part of them. 

The second subject we have to consider is the character of 
the early Indians as depicted in the ancient stories. This may 
be said to be good on the whole. most of the criminal acts re- 
ferred to being committed by cannibals and other quasi-human 
beings, and not by the people themselves. Murder, when com- 
mitted by the latter, was usually atoned for by gifts to the 
tribe, showing a great advance on the primitive system of 
blood revenge. 

The stories would seem to confirm the belief that the people 
were usually quiet and orderly, easily guided, and although 
going on the war path as one of adventure, like hunting, yet 
peaceable at home and observant of the rights of others. 
There are few references to the cruelty which the modern 
Indians displayed towards their enemies. . 

~" Sensual ideas are very prevalent in the stories, although the 
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sex passion is never actually perverted, except in the union of 
human beings with animals, a notion which is due to the influ- 
ences of another more general idea to which we shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter, It looks as though in evil beings, 
animal or human, we have the embodiment of the sensuality and 
the cunning of the Indian character, qualities which represent 
the animal in human nature, no less with the uncultured Indian 
than with the cultured white man, with whom, indeed, some of 
the Indians have come to associate the name of their evil be- 
ings. This, at first sight, is a gfave reflection on the white 
man’s character, but the association may have come about in 
another way. The Sioux are said by Captain W. P. Clark, in 
his “Indian Sign Language,” p. 603, ‘‘ to call the whites vocally 
by a name which they claim meant God, before the mission- 
aries came among them,” and such may be the real intention of 
the application to them by other tribes of the name of the 
evil being. 

We have arrived at the third series of ideas embodied in the 
Indian stories, the de/efs entertained by the native mind as 
to the relation between man and nature, including other ani- 
mated beings. The most striking feature of the stories is the 
apparent homogeneity between man and animals. Every ob- 
ject in nature would seem to be regarded as animated. Even 
stones are made to act as though alive, to move about, and 
even to marry women; while trees are not only endowed with 
the faculty of speech, but they have special knowledge and 
also occult power. 

Although trees are supposed to be able to talk, they are not 
accredited with having organs of sense, and as they cannot move 
freely about, they are not on an equality with men. It 1s true 
that, according to the stories, trees must be able to perceive in 
some fashion, but they have limitations which make them in- 
ferior to animals. As to animals themselves, the features in 
which they differ from man would seem to be regarded as 
marks of superiority, rather than the reverse. 

Animals are credited, moreover, with having greater 
knowledge than is possessed by men. The more mysterious arts 
which constituted the knowledge of the medicine man and of the 
sacred ceremonials are said to have been derived from the buf- 
falo and other animals. The natives zre close observers of the 
actions of the animals, and these are accredited by the stories 
with the same mental qualities as man possesses, making them 
act like human beings. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
marital unions between human beings and animals are not 
regarded as irregular. 

This fact would seem to show that the native belief was 
monistic, in the sense that he regarded all beings, including 
man, as having a common nature. It may be said, indeed, that 
he regarded everything, even trees and stones, as human, a con- 
clusion which might be accepted so far as the higher animals 
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are concerned, as these and the lowest men are practically on 
the same plane. It is not surprising that the savage mind 
ascribes his own qualities to all the activities of nature. The 
creator of the “origin myths” is spoken of as a man. 

The sun and the moon are referred to as young men, 
or as man and woman. All the cannibals and other 
moral monstrosities are made after the human model, 
particularly the cunning and sensual being, whose traits are 
essentially human, on the lowest plane, although he comes to 
life again after being killed and is sometimes spoken of as 
acreator He appears, moreover, as the author of death; at 
least he throws a stone into the water and says: “ Let man’s 
life be like this, for if all live, there will soon be no room for 
them. He bears a curious resemblance in his general character 
to the Christian Devil of the Middle Ages, who indirectly re- 
presents the spirit of evil, Ahriman, who, as the opponent of 
the Good Spirit, Ahura Mazda, is the author of evil thoughts, 
words and deeds, and brings death into the world. 

The general conclusion to be arrived at from a considera- 
tion of the native traditional stories, is that they represent 
a people in a primitive condition of culture. In manners 
and customs they differ little from the Plains Indians when first 
known to the white man, or before the destruction of the buf- 
falo compelled them to adopt more sedentary habits than they 
had been previously accustomed to. The people were still in 
the actual Stone Age. Of course the use of other materials, 
such as wood and horn. for certain implements was known, but 
not that of metals, unless the round plates or discs with which 
garments and tipis were ornamented were of copper. Refer- 
ences to the use of zvom can only be taken as evidence of the 
modern origin of the stories containing them, or at least of their 
modern dressing. The traditions belong, moreover, to the age 
of the buffalo, which to the early Indian, as to the “ red men” 
of history, is the provider of all the necessaries of life. 
Captain W. P. Clark remarks (‘‘ Indian Sign Language”’) that 
“the Indians universally believe that the buffalo was made by 
the Creator especially for their use, and certainly when they are 

lentiful they get along quite comfortably with very little else.” 
t supplied them with food, clothing, tipi coverings, implements 
of various kinds and fuel. 

The buffalo not only provided the Indians with most 
of the necessaries of life, but it was regarded also as 
the source of nearly all their ceremonial observences for the 
continuation of life and prosperity. The secret knowledge of 
the medicine man was supposed to have been derived from 
them and other animals, each of which was thought to have 
its own occult property. 

The people of the earlier stories lived, moreover, at a 
period when men and animals were supposed to be of the same 
nature, and thought, possibly, to be capable of fruitful inter- 
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course, although without any evidence in support of the fact, 
beyond the occasional birth of monstrosities, which to the 
savage mind might well be regarded as due to such intercourse. 
Such a state of mind was required for the origin of the various 
systems of totemism widely prevalent among the American 
Indians. 

As to the actual age of the Indian stories, it is difficult to 
form an opinion. Some of the longer stories have evidently 
undergone much padding by modern narrators or interpreters, 
and there are details which show, that many of them have 
undergone change from time to time. Their general contents, 
however, proclaim them to be of considerable antiquity, a 
probable estimate of which might perhaps be made if more 
were known as to the movements of the buffalo. The Indians 
followed the buffalo in its roamings, and the migration of the 
one was probably that of the other. It is possible that the 
Indians of North America and the buffalo appeared on this 
continent together, and it may be that the contents of the 
traditional stories, when more fu ly known, will be foundto throw 
light on the place of the actual origin of the American Indians. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


About 1,300 nautical miles to the northeast of Sydney, 
Australia, is the small island of Aneityum, the most southerly 
of a group called the New Hebrides, from some fancied rela- 
tion to the old Hebrides on the map of Scotland. 

The great continent of Africa is the home and heritage of 
the negro race. Twelve hundred years ago they were dispos- 
sessed of the northern coast.by the inroads of Mohammedans, 
and, in our own day, the south end of the continent is falling 
more and more under the sway of the white man, but Central 
Africa and the lands on the Niger and Lake Ichad and the 
district of the Soudan are still mostly free and occupied by 
millions of the black race. The earliest inhabitants of Egypt 
appear to have been negroes, and some of the Pharaohs mar- 
ried black princesses from the upper Nile. 

It is remarkable that'a diluted portion of that great Hamitic 
race dwells now in Australia and the seas to the northeast of it, 
and has been there for probably more than 2,000 years. In the 
absence of historical records, one must only say “probably,” 
for at what time these Australian and Melanesian islands were 
first entered nobody can.tell. Reasons can be advauced to. 
show that it must have been in the remote-past. ' But, however 
remote their advent may have been, or from whatever quarter 
they came, no ethnologist will deny that-the blacks in: our 
regions are akin to. the blacks of “Africa, for their faces merely 
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are concerned, as these and the lowest men are practically on 
the same plane. It is not surprising that the savage mind 
ascribes his own qualities to all the activities of nature. The 
creator of the “origin myths” is spoken of as a man. 

The sun and the moon are referred to as young men, 
or as man and woman. All the cannibals and other 
moral monstrosities are made after the human model, 
particularly the cunning and sensual being, whose traits are 
essentially human, on the lowest plane, although he comes to 
life again after being killed and is sometimes spoken of as 
acreator He appears, moreover, as the author of death; at 
least he throws a stone into the water and says: ‘“ Let man’s 
life be like this, for if all live, there will soon be no room for 
them. He bears a curious resemblance in his general character 
to the Christian Devil of the Middle Ages, who indirectly re- 
presents the spirit of evil, Ahriman, who, as the opponent of 
the Good Spirit, Ahura Mazda, is the author of evil thoughts, 
words and deeds, and brings death into the world. 

The general conclusion to be arrived at from a considera- 
tion of the native traditional stories, is that they represent 
a people in a primitive condition of culture. In manners 
and customs they differ little from the Plains Indians when first 
known to the white man, or before the destruction of the buf- 
falo compelled them to adopt more sedentary habits than they 
had been previously accustomed to. The people were still in 
the actual Stone Age. Of course the use of other materials, 
such as wood and horn. for certain implements was known, but 
not that of metals, unless the round plates or discs with which 
garments and tipis were ornamented were of copper. Refer- 
ences to the use of zvon can only be taken as evidence of the 
modern origin of the stories containing them, or at least of their 
modern dressing. The traditions belong, moreover, to the age 
of the buffalo, which to the early Indian, as to the “ red men” 
of history, is the provider of all the necessaries of life. 
Captain W. P. Clark remarks (‘‘ Indian Sign Language”) that 
“the Indians universally believe that the buffalo was made by 
the Creator especially for their use, and certainly when they are 
per they get along quite comfortably with very little else.” 

t supplied them with food, clothing, tipi coverings, implements 
of various kinds and fuel. 

The buffalo not only provided the Indians with most 
of the necessaries of life, but it was regarded also as 
the source of nearly all their ceremonial observences for the 
continuation of life and prosperity. The secret knowledge of 
the medicine man was supposed to have been derived from 
them and other animals, each of which was thought to have 
its own occult property. 

The people of the earlier stories lived, moreover, at a 
period when men and animals were supposed to be of the same 
nature, and thought, possibly, to be capable of fruitful inter- 
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course, although without any evidence in support of the fact, 
beyond the occasional birth of monstrosities, which to the 
savage mind might well be regarded as due to such intercourse. 
Such a state of mind was required for the origin of the various 
systems of totemism widely prevalent among the American 
Indians. 

As to the actual age of the Indian stories, it is difficult to 
form an opinion. Some of the longer stories have evidently 
undergone much padding by modern narrators or interpreters, 
and there are details which show, that many of them have 
undergone change from time to time. Their general contents, 
however, proclaim them to be of considerable antiquity, a 
probable estimate of which might perhaps be made if more 
were known as to the movements of the buffalo. The Indians 
followed the buffalo in its roamings, and the migration of the 
one was probably that of the other. It is possible that the 
Indians of North America and the buffalo appeared on this 
continent together, and it may be that the centents of the 
traditional stories, when more fu ly known, will be found to throw 
light on the place of the actual origin of the American Indians. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


About 1,300 nautical miles to the northeast of Sydney, 
Australia, is the small island of Aneityum, the most southerly 
of a group called the New Hebrides, from some fancied rela- 
tion to the old Hebrides on the map of Scotland. 

The great continent of Africa is the home and heritage of 
the negro race. Twelve hundred years ago they were dispos- 
sessed of the northern coast by the inroads of Mohammedans, 
and, in our own day, the south end of the continent is falling 
more and more under the sway of the white man, but Central 
Africa and the lands on the Niger and Lake Ichad and the 
district of the Soudan are still mostly free and occupied by 
millions of the black race. The earliest inhabitants of Egypt 
appear to have been negroes, and some of the Pharaohs mar- 
ried black princesses from the upper Nile. 

It is remarkable that‘a diluted portion of that great Hamitic 
race dwells now in Australia and the seas to the northeast of it, 
and has been there for probably more than 2,000 years. In the 
absence of historical records, one must only say “probably,” 
for at what time these Australian and Melanesian islands were 
first entered nobody can.tell. Reasons can be advauced to 
show that it must have been in the remote-past. ' But, however: 
remote their advent may have been, or from whatever quarter 
they came, no ethnologist will deny: that-the blacks in: our” 
regions are akin to. the blacks of Africa, for their faces merely 
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would. confute him. Since that is so, we are met first by the 
inquiry: 

(1) How did our blacks come to be here? So far away from 
their kinsmen in Africa. A full answer to that means a long 
discussion, but the gist of it may be given in a condensed form. 
Notwithstanding other theorjes I take it as proved that the 
original home of the undivided human famiiy was a portion of 
High Asia, to the east of Mesopotamia. Our experience of 
the springs of action in daily life gives me the belief that the 
character of Ham and his sons did not let him remain long in 
concord with their brethren, but led them to part. Thus, at 
the dawn of history, the black race (Heb. chdm, “ warm, hot ”) 
having descent from Ham, are located on the hot alluvial plains 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, extending up to the junction 
of the Two Rivers. On this rich land they must have grown 
to great wealth and power, for Nimrod, the founder of the 
world’s most ancient monarchy, was of the sons of Ham 
{Genesis x:8). But, in the course of time, some great: con. 
vulsion split the black race in two. The one portion passed 
eastwards through Persia and Afghanistan—where traces of 
them are still to be found—and ultimately into India, where 
they were the earliest inhabitants. The other part passed west- 
wards through Syria or Arabia into Egypt and Africa gener- 
ally. That is why Genesis x:6 mentions Mizraim (the two 
Egypts, upper and lower) and Phut and Canaan as of Hamitic 
origin. Horodotus, the Greek father of hi>tory, says explicitly 
that these two main portions of the black race were represented 
in the army of Xerxes when he invaded Greece in 490 B.C. 
‘These he calls the Eastern and Western Ethiopians, and adds 
that the Eastern Ethiopians served in the army as a contingent 
from India. On his testimony we conclude that, at that date, 
there was in India a true Hamitic people, probably become 
negroid by that time from intermixture and dilution. Sucha 
people is still in India, for the great Dravidian nation, which 
holds nearly all the peninsula, south of the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, is negroid, and has been classed by Prof. Huxley along 
with the Australians under the general name of Australoid. 

It is agreed that the whole of India had for its first popula- 
tion a black race of which these Dravida are now the main re- 
presentatives, and the Vedas, which are the sacred literature 
of the Hindus, tell-us of the long struggle the invaders of the 
“ Aryan colony.” had in subduing the “:noseless, eaters of raw 
flesh, non-sacrificing aborigines.” Thisconquest is placed from 
1500 to’ 1200 B: C., and caused a vast displacement of the 
native people. Besides the Dravida; who kept hold of the 
mountain peninsula of the Deccan, other portions of the 
natives took refuge in the Himalayas, and. others again went 
forth: into Further India, where remnants of them still exist. 
For instance, in the woods ofthe peninsula of: Malacca there 
dwell ‘at this moment the woolly-haired Semango-a true 
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negro tribe— and in the Andaman Islands of the Bay of 
Bengal there are the little Mincopies, who in statue and physi- 
que are the brothers of the pygmy Niam-niam of the forests 
of Central Africa. In passing I may here compare the fact 
that in the inland mountains of the island of Malekula in the 
New Hebrides there is a tribute of diminutive natives, who 
occasionally come down to the coast for supplies. They are 
said to average from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet in height, and are 
very kind and shy. 

From Farther India the wanderings of the dispersed black 
race led them onwards into the East Indian Islands, then into 
Australia, New Guinea, Fiji, the New Hebrides and all the 
islands now comprehended under the name of Melanesia, or 
“the black islands,” Indeed, if this were the place for such a 
discussion, I think it would not be hard to show that all of the 
islands of the South Seas, from Fiji away on to Easter Island 
were peopled first by this same black race. Returning to the 
Malay Archipelago, we have now no traces of negro inhabi- 
tants in Sumatra and Java, but anyone whowill look into A. R. 
Wallace’s notices of the other islands will see how often he 
finds portions of them occupied by Alfuros, that is, native 
negroid races. The Aétas, a dwarfish aboriginal people of the 
Philippines are so-named because they are “black.” They are 
akin to the Semangs and the Mincopies. The aboriginal Ainos 
of Japan also are supposed to be of black origin. 

From all these preceding facts there seems to me, therefore, 
to be no difficulty in accounting for the presence of a negroid 
race in the New Hebrides. The severance of their remote 
ancestors in Southern Babylonia occurred, it may be, 5,000 
years ago, and in that long period there is ample room for a 
wide dispersion of the original race and its branches, and we 
need not wonder that, while the negro proper has Africa for 
his home, the disjects membra are now thousands of miles away 
from that home. 

We must here note the fact that the black man of our seas 
is negroid, not negro. And yet I have seen in the New Hebrides 
some faces which are more negro than negroid; one man especi- 
ally reminded me forcibly of an Australian, who used to come 
to my house and was an excellent example of the Austral- 
Negro. I have also seen here some who have the everted, 
thin lips of the typical Hottentot; many others, however, have 
the abnormally thick lips of the African negro; all the natives 
have hair frizzly and crisp, but not woolly; the end of the nose is 
broad and the nostrils distended, as in the negro; the bridge 
of the nose is much depressed, as in the Australian, and some- 
times almost wanting, although I have seen several men who 
have straight European noses. The hair on the face is in some 
plentiful, in others scanty... The teeth are strong, regular and 
good, like these of the Australian:and the negro. ~ 

Some one, at this point; may say to me, ‘If the natives of 
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the New Hebrides and of the rest of Melanesia be, as you 
allege, of the same common origin as the negros of Africa, 
how is it that the Australians, Melanesians and other eastern 
branches have departed from the original type and become 
negroid?” The answer is at hand—by admixture. You have 
in your garden a red Clarkia and a white Clarkia. If these 
are allowed to mix freely, and the resulting varieties to mix 
with themselves and the original stock, you get at last flowers 
which are still Clarkias, but are much modified in form and 
color. Now, when the original dispersion of the black race 
took place, the western branch had only to pass through what 
is now called Arabia in order to enter Egypt, and thus establish 
a home for themselves in a new and unoccupied land; but the 
eastern branch, from which our natives here are sprung, had to 
go through Persia, the two Indias and Indonesia before they 
could reach our islands; in each of these countries a rest of 
only a few hundred years would produce a modification of 
physical type by marriage with the Mongolian and Aryan ele- 
ments which lay near them; and so the hair ceased to be 
woolly, the bridge of the nose was elevated and the nose itself 
got straighter, and even in some cases the eye became slightly 
oblique in its orbit. Admixture with alien races will account 
for everything that is divergent in the physiques of our natives. 

It is my opinion that the first inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides did not come in at once, but that there were several 
successive streams of immigrants—perhaps three or more—at 
long intervals of time. The last of these may have been as 
late as 1200 A. D., when the Malays appeared in the Indian 
Archipelago as conquerors. That and other previous events of 
the same kind must have brought on, as usual, a movement of 
peoples; in modern Africa a large tribe has been known to be 
driven from its territory and obliged to settle hundreds of 
miles away, from a similar cause. But we may assume that 
the blacks who came here first were of a more ancient and 
purer type than the next comers, and the others after them a 
still more mixed lot, with a different physique and color, 
language, ceremonies and dress. Each of these points de- 
serves separate notice, which, however, cannot be given at 
present. 





THE RUINS OF INDIAN CHURCH IN BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 


BY REV, F. DE P. CASTELLS, BELIZE, BRITISH HONDURAS. 


In September, 1902, I had the good fortune of being able 
to visit the settlement of Mahogany cutters at the point known 
as “Indian Church” (in the northern section of this Colony), 
near the New River Lagoor, The New River runs from about 
the centre of our western boundary, traversing the lagoon 
mentioned, and empties into the Atlantic Ocean at Corozal, 
near the entrance of Chetumal Bay. Its total length is nearly 
a hundred miles, and it is navigable for the greater part of it. 

Naturally enough, my first inquiry was about the aboriginal 
name of this district; but herein I failed, for none could be 
discovered. The aborigines, or “Indians,” still living in it 
speak Maya, and when consulted, answered that the place had 
always been called Jchinchech, which, obviously enough, is an 
attempt to imitate the sound of our English name. 

Assuming that the name was designed to signify ( for J had 
no positive information) that in former days there had been some- 
where near bya church or temple of some sort, I proceeded to 
investigate whether there remained any ruins, works or other 
relics, of the old building, and in this I was fortunate, for Mrs, 
Dewgard. the owner of the Mahogany Works, knew all about 
it, and immediately gave me two guides, who took me to the 
precise spot, opening up a way through the bush with their 
machetes as we went along. This good lady stated that the 
few people who have seen the ruins had the idea that the build- 
ing had originally been a ‘“* Roman Catholic Church.” But the 
idea is utterly preposterous, and I can only account for it by 
the ignorance that prevails concerning the aborigines. 

Once on the spot, I at once'sought to reproduce on paper 
the plan of the building, and as this was so easily done, a copy 
of it is appended as illustrating the brief remarks that will fol- 
low. As a matter of fact, one has only to glance at the plan 
and observe both the divisions and the measurements,’ to’ see 
clearly that the building was not designe< to shelter any con- 
siderable concourse of people and could not, therefore, have 
been used for worship by a Christian congregation. 

An old Maya-speaking Indian living in the neighborhood, 
by name Kulluth, assured ne that when he was a lad (probably 
sixty years since) the structure was still almost entire save for 
the roof, of which no traces existed even then. On the other 
hand, the cleaving of the walls through the centre suggests 
that it is tumbling down from extreme old age. The mortar 
used for it, which is still fairly hard, has preserved its whiteness, 
but this is from the abundance of lime which it contains, this 
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latter material being very plentiful in that vicinity. The stones 
employed by the builders are unhewn and of very irregular 
shapes. The thickness of the walls is really remarkable, one 
yard and five inches throughout the building, and this even for the 
partitions. It is impossible to ascertain their original height, 
but the highest portion of the wall now extant is fully sixteen 
feet above the ground; the top is broken, so that it may have 
been much higher, which would account for their extraordinary 
thickness. 

The two side rooms had wide doors, it is evident from the 
stones projecting out of the upper angles of the entrance of 
the side rooms as they have sockets into which the corner 
points of the doors would be inserted, so as turn in and out. 
At this entrance, the wall is cut aslant, so that it widens toward 
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the inside. The central apartment which was the sanctuary 
proper, and faced the declining sun, has no such sockets, so 
that it may be doubted whether it ever had any doors at all. 
On examining the debris in the interior, I observed four large 
circular stones, which were evidently loose sections of pillars; 
they must have belonged to the sanctuary, for they still are 
there, with only one exception; their dimensions are: diameter, 
17 inches; length, 21 inches. At first sight they look like bar- 
rels of cement that have become petrified by moisture; but one 
of them has split open through the centre, and shows it to be 
real stone. These pillars may have stood at the main entrance 
supporting a lintel, which would then imply the existence of a 
door, as we find at the Castle of Chichen Itza; but (as was alsc 
the case with two columns in the latter place) they may have 
stood in the inner room to support the large beams of the roof, 
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but whatever their position they were probaly symbolical and 
may have been inscribed upon. 

At present we cannot discover any traces of windows, if 
any ever existed, or of any mural decorations; but in the south 
apartment, and on the west wall, there is a peculiar cavity or 
niche shaped thus [{}, the measurements being: width, 24 
inches; height, 28 inches; depth, 20 inches, this latter being 
just half the thickness of the wall. What this could have been 
used for, it is hard to surmise. It seems very unlikely that it 
was a common shelf; it may have been a receptacle for the 
ritual vessels, or for the sacred books, that is, the records which 
the priests had to consult to determine the oracle. 

Just outside the Temple, near the northwest angle, there 
are two raised blocks of stone, which are very conspicuous, and 
through the difference in size, recall those used by some 
primitive tribes for marking the limits of a grave, the large one 
showing where the head lies, and the small one the feet. At 
Indian Church the large one is 46 inches above ground, 28 
inches broad and 12 thick; the second ( fifty inches further away 
from the main entrance) stands 10 inches high, is 17 inches broad 
and 10 inches thick. Both these stones have the surface too 
uneven to be taken for altar-tablets, probably they were in- 
tended to mark the periods of 24 years (ahau katun), which the 
builders of the temple passed as an organized community set- 
tled in that locality; similar stones have been found in Mayapan, 
Zilan, etc., and this was found to be their object. 

That the building was really an aboriginal temple, is, there- 
fore, made over-evident; but in considering the matter we 
should not overlook the tangible proof which is afforded by 
the resemblance of its plans to that of other aboriginal shrines 
in settlements anterior to the Spanish Conquest. Like most 
oratorios it contains three divisions, stands un an eminence 
commanding a broad view of the surrounding plain, and is 
situated at a point accessible by water; the actual distance 
from the edge of the water is about ninety paces, the ground 
sloping down so as to make the ascent very easy. 

Ahout a quarter of a mile to the north of the Temple, that 
is, going down the river, there is a large mound, now over- 
grown with high brush, but no one has ever attempted to open 
it. Similar ones exist further away, going down the river. It 
is hard to imagine what these mounds could have been for. 
It is said that they form one continuous chain stretching to the 
end of Chetumal Bay and at intervals varying from six to 
twelve miles, altogether for a distance ef “nearly 150 miles” 
of the coast line. The top of the mound at Indian Church is 
covered with a multitude of stones suggestive of ruined con- 
structions. The people also spoke of ‘The Rock” at Stone 
Bank, where potsherds, axe heads, and other aboriginal imple- 
ments, have been found, and of which I obtained some samples. 
Carved stones have been brought to light, but have not been taken 
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care of; no one was able to say whether these latter contained 
any inscriptions, or glyphs, but the probability is that if any 
had beea discovered they would not have been recognized as 
such by those people. 

I attach some importance to these ruins, and have made 
them the subject of a careful study, mainly because they hap- 
pen to be situated in that part of Central America which is 
best known to archzologists. My idea is that excavations 
around and inside this Temple, as well as at the other places 
mentioned, would yield some results. As both the New River 
and the Hondo flow down from Petén, Indian Church lies on 
the way to the Yaxhaa Lake, where ruins of some importance 
are known to exist, and also shows the course taken by the 
Indians when they abandoned the coast. 

The above description would not be complete without a few 
words as to the historic significance of the ruins, and this can 
only be determined by the consideration of other data. The 
author of “ Mounds in Northern Honduras” (XIXth Ann. Re- 
port Bureau of Am. Ethn.), speaking of the buried edifice 
which he found at Santa Rita, near the mouth of the New 
River, says it was the work of “ the Toltecs,” who, according to 
him, had also “founded Palenque, etc.,” and assigns it to 
“somewhere between the end of the twelfth century and the 
end of the fifteenth”; he being of the opinion that it was des- 
troyed by the same people, either because of an evil augury at 
the close of a cycle, or else for fear of desecration by the 
Spaniards after their occupation of Bacalar. 

Now, it seems clear that the two temples, though unlike in 
form and construction, have a common origin. Of the one in 
Santa Rita it is said the stucco of the paintings had been twice 
renewed, which means that it was a¢ /east two cycles, or 104 
years,old. The writer might properly have gone a step further 
and added that counting this from the last Feast of the New 
Fire (when such renovations as he refers to, took place), that 
is to say, from A. D. 1507, we are led back to A. D. 1403. But 
it might have been built sometime between two cycles, and was 
most probably built at the commencement of the preceding 
one and then, if so, the dates would be: for the two renova- 
tions, 1403 and 1455 A. D.; and for the erection of the Temple, 
A. D. 1351. 

Again, if the destruction of this Temple was due to the 
advent of the Spaniards, the dates of their various expéditions 
must be considered. The first to land in this portion of the 
continent were Valdivia and his fourteen companions, wrecked 
off Cape Catoche in A. D. 1511, all of whom were made slaves; 
then came Hernandz de Cordoba, in 1517, who landed at the 
same place, but was repulsed by the Indians; the first attempt 
at conquest was made by Alonso de Avila, who came in 1527, 
but the task was such a hard one that it was not accomplished 
until 1545, when Gaspar Pacheo undertook it in a more thorough 
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way. Ancoa, the historian, states that from 1517 the people 
began to emigrate inland and the stream of migration in- 
creased considerably after 1545. Assuming that the presence 
of the Spaniards were the cause for the desertion of the Santa 
Rita Temple, this last date should be the true one; but it would 
seem that the real motive was the alternative given above. 

It has been said that the Temple was built by “the Toltecs.” 
But who were the Toltecs? A great deal is attributed to them, 
but as a matter of fact there are very conflicting accounts of 
them; and as for Palenque, or Xibalba, and Lorillard City, far 
from having been built by the Toltecs, they were the work of 
an older race, who abandoned them because of the Toltec in- 
vasion. Nay, further, it was the advance of the Toltecs (other- 
wise called Vahuas) into lower Yucatan that brought about the 
abandonment of the settlerment at Santa Rita. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, there was a 
feud between the Chan Santa Cruz Indians, of Central East 
Yucatan, and the Chichenhaas, who occupied the region to the 
south of the Hondo River. At that time the Chichenhaas 
claimed sovereign rights over the northern district of this 
Colony, and as late as 1868, they marched through it (under 
the leadership of the warlike Canut) to demand an indemnity 
of $3,000 from the people of Corozal for having supplied arms 
and ammunition to their foes; which demand, however, was 
not enforced because of the sudden appearance of their 
enemies on the scene. Now, this feud was not a new thing, 
but the inveterate and traditional hatred of two antagonistic 
races. Which races? It is true that they both spoke Maya; 
but the Chan Santa Cruz were genuine Toltecs, while the 
Chichenhaas were Itzaes, the descendants of those who in early 
days had built both Itzmal and Chichen-Itza, but who, when 
the Spaniards came, had been driven scuth and organized a 
new kingdom, with its capital in Petén. 

The struggle between the aboriginal element and the ad- 
vancing Toltecs is most interesting. ‘The Toltecs encroached 
on the aborigines by degrees, yet for a long time both races 
lived in close proximity in the same territory. But in 1460 
there was a confederation of chiefs, who took Mayapan and 
destroyed it, and this event coincides both with the final 
abandonment of Chichen-Itza by the Itzaes and with their con- 
sequent migration en masse towards the region where in later 
times we meet with the Chichenhaas. This name Chichenhaas 
means simply “waters of Chichen,” and arose probably from 
the fact that the people having taken possession of Petén from 
before the fall of Mayapan, they considered themselves the 
masters of all the territory traversed by the streams flowing 
from their new capital, even to the Atlantic coast. But, on the 
other hand, when the Spaniards arrived, Chetumal and Bacalas 
were already in the hands of the Toltec Mayas (if we may so 
combine the names), and, consequently, the conclusion we 
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come to, is: Ist, That the abandonment of Santa Rita was due 
to the continued advance of the Toltecs; and 2nd, that the 
time of it was the conclusion of the cycle (cither in A. D. 1455 
or A. D. 1507), when the priests were expected to forecast the 
events of the next cycle. 

One other circumstance that commends this explanation of 
the burying of the Santa Rita Temple is, the incompatibility 
that there was between the religious creeds professed by the 
Toltecs and Itzaes. The former had a gloomy religion, with 
human sacrifices, full of bloody mysteries; whereas the Itzaes 
were a sort of Druids who practised neither human sacrifices 
nor idol-worship. As the reports were continually coming, of 
the gradual spread of the Toltecs in Yucatan, the Itzaes would 
fear desecration; and so, when the cycle came to an end, the 
time having come when the priests should consult their oracles 
regarding the next fifty-two years, what more natural than their 
prediction of new invasions, and the advice to retreat by the 
only way open to them—the river? 

It is this that explains the origin of the other Temple at 
Indian Church. After those pedple would have gone seventy 
miles up the stream, they would probably consider the pic- 
turesque plain to the east of the lagoon as a safe spot on which 
to settle and there, therefore, they proceeded to build a temple 
which, though much simpler in form and construction than 
the one left behind, would answer the purpose just as well, at 
least for atime. The building has nothing remarkable in the 
way of architecture, and the plan is a crude one, but under the 
circumstances described, those people would not dispose of 
very great material resources, while during the period of 200 
years and more that had elapsed since their defeat at Chichen- 
Itza, the race must have gone on declining in every respect. 
We cannot tell how long this settlement lasted, but if the two 
stones outside represent two periods of twenty-four vears, they 
would then bring us down to A. D. 1555. Only four years 
later would be the Feast of the New Fire when, Sahagun tells 
us, tf the omen was propitious, the work of renovation was taken 
in hand. By now, however, the Spaniards had conquered all 
Yucatan, and the Toltec Mayas were once more on their heels, 
fleeing from the conqueror, as they themselves had had to do; 
and this, together with the absence of any more cyclical stones 
or inscriptions, leads us to suppose that the Feast of the New 
Fire was not kept, but that the Temple was abandoned and the 
people retreated still further inland. 
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BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SCULPTURED STONES OF THE JuRA. In the “ Bulletins de la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris’’ (1903, pp. 20-50) M. B. 
Reber treats in detail the prehistoric sculptured rocks of the 
French Jura. These consist of erratic blocks about the foot 
and southern flank of the Jura, from Fort de l|’Ecluse to 
Divonne,—part of the old basin of the Leman. They are 
popularly known as “ Druidic” monuments. The carvings 
upon them are usually superficial and not at all deep, and 
numbers of the markings are difficult to recognize. The prin- 
cipal sculptured rocks of the region in question are: the two 
stones of Parey, one of which is said to be “ one of the finest 
and most interesting of all such rocks” (the surface is almost 
completely covered with markings, ‘‘ canals,” “ pits,” etc.); the 
Feniéres stone; the big Piram, near the village of Allemogne, 
which, together with other rocks in the neighborhood, is said 
to have been rolled into the field where it stands by the giants; 
the “ Troélaz,” or “ Eagle Stone,” on the slope of Mt. Curson; 
the “ Pirra 4 Crotte',” the central portion of which is thickly 
covered with “ pits” and “canals,’’—this stone is situated high- 
est of all up the slope of Mt. Reculet; the “ Pirra 4 Passon,” 
situated in the Combe a Passon, which seems to bear traces of 
recent “rubbing” with pieces of stone in the hands of visitors; 
the “ Pirra Liozet,’’ or “sliding stone” (the depression in it 
from top to bottom explains the name),—the author states that 
in his own commune, tradition had it that just such an erratic 
block had concealed within it new-born children. If a mid- 
wife succeeded in going around it three times whistling without 
stopping, the child that came out would be a boy, otherwise a 
girl; the Tiambron stone, which has twenty-one typical “pits,” 
this and other rocks near-by, the peasants say, were the balls 
with which giants once played; “Samson’s stone” at Saint- 
Claude, Thiory, which contains, according to popular belief, 
imprints of the hand and the right foot of Samson (of the lat- 
ter M. Reber says, “One would swear that it was a piece of 
sculpture, so striking is the shape and so perfect the form”), 
its popular name is “Samson’s chair”; the “ Big stone” of 
Arbére, near Divonne; the “ Goliath stone’; the “ heath stone,” 
believed to be a rocking-stone by the peasantry, upon which, 
in order to be happy in life, each child born in the commune 
of Péron (quite populous) must climb, and also every year 
faggot fires are kindled on it, and beneath it, and pieces of 
the burning wood carried as a symbol of fecundity to every 
house, including those where for years no children have been 
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born; the stones of Mulet-Cunier (one immense block is called 
the “mule stone”); the “stone of Parythiole”’ and the rest of 
its group ( pary or parey, we are told, is the dialect word for 
“ boundary, limit,’’ from which the “Parey stone” noticed above 
also took its name, and ¢hiole is said to be a Celtic term for 
“altar” or “ boundary-stone’’); the stones of Lacombe, with a 
phallic figure upon it, etc. Some of these sculptured rocks 
are evidently of prehistoric type; others, however, are not so 
beyond a doubt. Some have, perhaps, served as altars, or for 
some other religious purpose; others may be merely of folk- 
origin, without special esoteric significance. Their number is 


unexpectedly large. 
* * * 


DisentTis Type. The so-called “ Disentis type” is the sub- 
ject of a special study by E. Wettstein, “ Zur Anthropologie 
und Ethnographie des Kreises Disentis” (Ziirich, 1902, p. 181), 
of which E. Fischer gives a brief review in the “ Centralblatt 
fiir Anthropologie” (1903, pp. 107-108). The examination of 
osseous remains from the cemeteries of the district of Disentis 
in the Grisons, has led several authorities to recognize a 
“ Disentis type,” characterized by brachycephalism (93.6 per 
cent.), somewhat spherical skull, steep forehead, flat crown, 
perpendicularly descending occiput, face neither very broad 
nor very high, orthognathism, etc. To the Disentis type be- 
long most of the Wallis skulls and part of the Waadtland 
crania, but not the brachycephalic lake-dweller skulls of Switzer- 
land. The position of the skulls from the interior of Switzer- 
land and the Tirol skulls of Tappeiner with respect to the 
Disentis type is uncertain. Closely related to it are the brachy- 
cephalic skulls of Bavaria and Baden, and especially those 
from the Alsatian cemeteries, and perhaps also Deniker’s 
“fourth race.” The type is, of course, nowhere unmixed, but 
is purest in the Grisons. The few data from the living in- 
habitants seem to indicate a dark-haired, grey (or brown) eyed 
people of middle height. Wettstein’s book contains a mass 
of ethnographic, linguistic and folk loric material besides the 


romatic section. 
* * a 


Roman SkuLts. In his paper on “ Cranai Romani Moderni” 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1902, pp. 297-336), E. E. Tedeschi 
brings out some interesting facts from the examination (after 
Sergi’s method) of fifty modern Roman skulls now in the 
Anthropological Museum in Rome, in comparison with other 
skulls from the various periods of ancient Roman history. 
At all epochs the ellipsoid, ovoid, and pentagonoid types seem 
to prevail, leading to the conclusion that they formed the 
basis of the Roman people, who were of the Mediterranean 
stock. Although, in the time of the Republic new types are 
found mingling with the old, the latter continue to predominate. 
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OKaPI AND Set. From Dr. Thilenius’ review (Cbl. ftir 
Anthr., 1903, p 115) of A. Wiedemann’s paper on “ Das 
Okrpi im Alten Aegypten,” which appeared in the “‘Umschan” 
for 1902, we learn that the author believes that “ the Okapi 
presents all the essential traits which characterize the head of 
the sacred animal ot the old Egyptian god Set.” If so, the 
newly-discovered Okapi was very well known of old to the 
Egyptians. 

.: Ss 

Tue Necro Foor. In an article on “Der Plattfuss des 
Negers’’ (Dtsche. Med. Wechnschr., 1902), Dr. Muskat, from 
the examination of the feet of six negroes of Togoland, in 
German West Africa, comes to the conclusion that the idea 
formerly common that “ flat foot” was a racial mark of the 
negro is erroneous, such a condition of the foot, where it 
occurs, being due to the same causes producing it among the 
hard-working, heavily-burdened classes of our own race and 
communities. The feet of the Togo subjects were normal and 


well built. 
* * * 


SUCKLING. According to Neumann (Deutsche. Med. 
Wcehnschr., 1902) the Berlin statistics of feeding infants show 
that while, for 1885 the figures for mother-feeding, nurse-feed- 
ing, and feeding with animal milk were respectively 55.1 per 
cent., 2.7 per cent., and 33.9 per cent., for 1900 they were 31.4 
per cent., 0.7 per cent., and 54.8 per cent. The decrease in 
nurse-feeding seems due to the spread of the use of the 
Soxhlet apparatus. Of 1407 illegitimate infants 337 received 
mother’s milk, 12 nurse’s milk, the rest cow milk. This pecu- 
liarity of the modern “ Kulturmensch” seems to be decidedly 


on the increase. 
* * 


PAINTED RunE-Stones. The find of Runic stones made in 
the summer of 1900, beneath the floor of the church at Gadro 
on the island of Gotland, of which a detailed account (briefly 
résuméd by Dr. Almgren in the “Centralblatt fiir Anthro- 
pologia,” Vol. VII., 1902, pp. 188-189) has been published by 
H. Pipping, is of more than passing interest. On three of the 
seven rune stones of Gadre are still present traces of red 
painting. This confirms the opinion held in certain quarters 
that many of the rune stones were painted or treated with 
some coloring matter. The Gadre find dates probably from 
the early half of the eleventh century. 
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THE RED MEN OF BRAZIL. 


It is not often that the Red men of Brazil are brought be- 
fore the public, either by books, papers, or any other means. 
The result is that really little information has been gained of 
them for years. While great interest has been attached to the 
aborigines of the northern continent, and has been manifested 
in the peoy-le of northern Mexico and the Incas of Peru, the 
history of Brazil and the Brazilians has been neglected. 

A book has, however, been recently published by the F. H. 
Revell Co., which was written by the Rev. Hugh C. Tucker, 
an agent of the American Bible Society. which is of very con- 
siderable interest from an ethnological standpoint. 

Mr. Tucker says: “The aborigines of this country are for 
the most part of a copper color; of medium height; rather 
heavy set, with muscular chests; thick, straight, black hair; 
black eyes, and broad faces. In disposition, they are generally 
apathetic and undemonstrative. The tribes are not habitually 
or widely nomadic, nor can they be said to be permanently 
settled. Each tribe in a general way keeps within certain 
limits, unless driven out by a superior force. The country is 
well watered, and abounds in plantain, yams, mandioca root and 
a great variety of vegetable palm, as well as great quantities of 
fish and game. They have never felt the necessity of that ex- 
ertion which tends to civilization. It is evident that they have 
long known the use of fire for roasting, boiling and drying 
food before they knew the white man; also for making signals 
when hunting in the forest, and for warming the body. Their 
method of producing fire was by the friction of two pieces of 
wood. The most generally prevailing religious belief among 
them seems to be that there are three great chief gods: the 
sun, which was the god of the animal kingdom; the moon, god 
of the vegetable kingdom, and Ruda, the god of love, or god 
of all reproduction. Besides these they have an abundance of 
subordinate or inferior gods, 

“ Their burial custom in depositing at the grave the bow and 
arruw, and vessels in which they prepare food, would indicate 
that they have some idea of immortality or the happy hunting 
ground of the future. The curious custom observed in some 
tribes when a person dies, of -hanging a certain number ot 
friends and relatives of nearly his own age, in order that he 
may have suitable company in the next world, is also quite 
significant. 

“Certain aborigines have been found to be warlike, feroci- 
ous, revengeful and blood thirsty. Some of them were canni- 
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bals and ate their relatives with great ceremony. Some made 
war for the purpose of obtaining food; others ate their rela- 
tives as a mark of distinguishment. .- There was at first con- 
siderable friendliness between them and the whites, which 
resulted in teaching them the arts of civilization and many of 
the vices. Then followed efforts on the part of the Europeans 
to enslave them, which were resented by the chiefs, and re- 
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sulted in the most bloody and cruel encounters. The Jesuit 
missionaries did much to ameliorate these inhuman scenes. 
Through their efforts and the civilizing influence of the Euro- 
peans, thousands have been gradually absorbed into the mixed 
civilization and whole tribes have disappeared. 

The importation of negroes began in a general way with the 
arrival of the white settlers. In 1516 a slave was offered for a 
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hatchet. The importation of blacks constantly increased, and 
the slave trade continued until 1850. A Brazilian writer says 
that the negroes form the most robust race of Brazil. The 
priests have generally been considered the friends of the slaves. 
The mass of the blacks still follow the superstitious fetishism 
of their African ancestors. In a general way there isa free 
intercourse, and marriages are common between the whites, 





AN EAGLE INDIAN 


(Amazon) 


blacks and mixed races, and these occasionally marry with 
domesticated Indians. They all mingle together under one 
government and enjoy all the privileges, and are at peace so 
far ascolor and race are concerned. There are class distinctions 
in society, but they come more by wealth, position and influ- 
ence than from coler. The amalgamation of the three races 
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has been going on in Brazil for 400 years. The influence of 
priestcraft and slavery has tended to give much seclusion to 
the family life, or rather to the female portion of the family. 

It is singular that the supersitition of the natives has gath- 
ered around the memory of one of the Jesuits—one of the 
seven Jesuits who were sent out in 1753—named Anchieta, and 
he is the subject of a great number of legerds and fables. 
He has been styled by some the “ Thauma turgus” of the 
New World, being the head of all of them and the founder of 
all the world, as Adam in Paradise. A book describing the 
miracles which were performed by him and_by water poured 
over his bones has been published, and has had great effect in 
increasing the superstition. Polytheism and idolatry have 
not been overthrown, but perhaps sustained by the practiccs of 
the church. 

The Indians seen in the cuts are good representatives of 
the prehistoric race, and the manner of ornamenting and 
decorating the person. Many of the tribes continue their oldcus- 
toms. When a perscn is buried they deposit food pots and bow 
and arrow, that they may provide themselves with game. Inthe 
valley of the Amazon some tribes bury their dead in huts, 
with the hope that while they are asleep they may be buried 
by those who love them. It is plain that the aboriginal cus- 
toms have continued to the present time. This is illustrated 
by the manner in which they decorate their person; the same 
head-dress which was worn by the chiefs, consisted of plumes 
of various colors, which formed a semi-circle above the head; 
a sort of diadem or chaplet surrounded the forehead; tassels 
were attached to the ear; necklaces fell from the neck, and 
other ornaments hung from the shoulders and covered the 
breast; the shoulders were also covered with plumes of differ- 
ent colors; around the wrists woven bands; around the waist a 
wide woven band, and from it hung feathers and plumes of 
different colors, making a short skirt; while around the knees 
and anklets are other bands from which hang plumes. In one 
hand is the long spear, in the other is the staff from which is 
suspended the badge of office. The author has unconsciouly 
contributed, or brought before the eye, a good specimen of the 
costume which was common in prehistoric times, with some 
variations. The book is not intended as a work on archeology 
or ethnology, but is never-the-less valuable, for it describes the 
country and the people as they are at present. The author un- 
derwent many hard-hips in carrying out his mission of distri- 
buting bibles among the people, but he had access to the 
homes and saw the people as they are to-day. 

There is, perhaps, no spot on the earth where the grandeur, 
beauty and harmony of surrounding nature stood out with such 
boldness as at Rio de Janiero. A miniature summer sea, sleeps 
within the embrace of gigantic mountain chasms, upon whose 
bosom rest .a thousand fairy isles, and around whose shores 
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dimple a hundred tiny bays. The coast is mountainous and 
picturesque giving rise to the name “ The Sleeping Giant.” 
The wonderful flora of the tropics with its marvelous lights and 
shade, the curious spires of the churches, the variegated colors 
of the houses, set in the background of brown and gray peaks, 
lighted up by the shining waters of the bay, make the whole 
scene a most entrancing picture. 

Coffee raising is the chief industry of the highland region 
near the coast. The climate is warm and the soil fertile, and 
the coffee farms are productive. On the Rio Doce in the in- 
terior the land is much higher and becomes mountainous or 
hilly. 

The San Francisco river is especially interesting, because of 
the villages and settlements, some of which are in decay and 
ruins. The river abounds in fish. When the dry season sets 
in the people move down from the mountains and hillsides to 
plant their corn, rice, beans, potatoes and mandioca along the 
flat banks of the river. They follow the same method practiced 
when they were wild. There is no breaking up of the ground 
needed; it is quite sufficient to make a hole with a sharp- 
pointed stick, drop the seed in and cover it. The soil under- 
neath the deposit of sand is very fertile, and furnishes sufficient 
moisture for the growth of a crop, with the aid of compara- 
tively little rain. 

Many of them build booths or a shelter of palms and other 
branches of trees; some make no shelter at all, but simply take 
up their abode for four or five months under the spreading 
Gamilierra tree. They generally sleep on a kind of mat made 
of coarse reeds woven together, and have very few cooking 
utensils, no tables or chairs, and eat from a tin pan or gourd 
with the hands,—knives and forks and spoons being of little 
use to them. While the crops are growing they fish, cutting 
the fish in slices and hang it on poles. Just before the rains 
set in the traders barter to the planters for dry-goods and salt, 
for beans and rice, and load their vessels for the homeward 
voyage and are borne down the stream by the first freshet; 
while the planters return to the hills and mountains, and spend 
the time in idleness until the next planting season. 

About eighty miles from Carinhauhas is a village where 
there is a great stone, about 600 or 800 feet long and about 
250 feet wide, lying upon a dead level, which is known as the 
crouching lion—what one writer terms the “ headless sphinx.” 
It is a natural formation; deep black cracks—at altitudes vary- 
ing from 10 to 30 feet—run horizontally, forming gigantic 
courses of masonry. At the southwestern end is a vertical 
precipice where the stone has been removed. Here is a natural 
grotto, varying in width from 20 to 50 feet; the entrance has 
been closed with a strong wooden door, fastened with a pon- 
drous lock. Six stone steps lead up to this door, inside is an 
apartment like a vestibule. Ten steps lead up to the holy 
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grotto; near the entrance is an altar, over the altar the ceiling 
is arched, hanging from which a number of stalactites are seen. 
The altar is at the farther end of the cave, on a raised plat- 
form, the image of Baune Jesus de Lopa—not more than two 
feet in height—is encased in a gaudy shrine. This image is 
supposed to have healing power, and 25,000 persons have gone 
annually to worship at the shrine. 





NATIVE TRIBES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


The interest which was awakened in the Philippine Islands 
and the people there, which was felt during the Spanish- 
American war, has subsided, and yet there are many problems 
remaining to be solved. 

The following is taken from the report of the Rev. James 
Rogers of Manilla, published in the Missionary Review in 1901: 





























GROUP OF IGOROTES. 


Scattered tribes of wild men inhabit the backbone of Luzon 
and are found in many of the other islands, hidden from the 
gaze of the traveller and soldier. The only ones who have 
come into any notice are the Igorotes of the nothern provinces, 
whose faithfulness and trustworthiness are favorably com- 
mented on by the officers and men who met them. Of the 
other tribes very little is known, for in the olden times civili- 
zation only showed her brutal aspects to them, and they have 
become more savage and timid. Their object in life has been 
to escape the'effects of the white man’s civilization and religion. 
They were treated as little better than wild animals, and writers 
refer to the Spanish motto, or injunction, so often repeated: 
“When you see one of the wild men, shoot him.” 
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Experience has shown that the Igorotes, when treated with 
fairness and justice, have proven trustworthy. It is fair to 
suppose that other tribes will also be susceptible to fairness 
and kindness. The descendants of the original tribes have all 
but succumbed to the white people who inhabit the islands; 
these came into the islands at an early date. Another branch 
of the Malay race seem to have come in later.. There is also 
a small population of thé Filippinos in the towns that surround 
Mindanao; they are exotic and not native to the soil, and 
many of these traders—many of them exiles, who were sent 
from different parts of the north for criminal offences. 

In Zamboanga, Spanish is the language of the people, as 
they represent so many different ones that no one of them 
served as the medium of speech. Side by side with these 
Filippinos, and also in the interior, are the Mohamadan tribes, 
who are the most numerous and powerful, of the Island of 





























GROUP OF NEGRITOS. 


Mindanao and almost the only inhabitants of Bassilan and 
Paleiram. The problem here is the same as in Borneo, the 
Straits, and probably similar to. the Mohamedan problem in 
India and Persia. It has been said:many times that the Moros 
do not think that the Americans are Christians because they 
are different from the Spaniards, but that they are a kind of 
second cousin to the descendants of Mohamed, possibly by his 
second wife; implying that the Americans are a little nearer to 
the natives, especially those who are Mohamedans, than the 
Spaniards. 

The pictures which are presented herewith represent the 
two classes of inhabitants, the _Igorotes and the Negritos, of 
the Philippine Islands. These are both different from the 
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Mohamedans and dress themselves in modern costumes, with 
turbans about their heads, coats or tunics with flowing sleeves, 
sashes about their shoulders, and loose pants; while the native 
Negritos and Moros go nearly naked. The Negritos live in 
huts, with a framework thatched both sides and top. 

The population of the Philippines is made up of a great 
variety of races. The Negritos are the lowest. and the Taga- 
logues are the most civilized. The following may be taken as 
an approximation to the real numbers: the Rosayans number 
2,601,600; the Tagalogues, 1,163,900; the Lakotes, 518,000; 
the Negritos are subdivided into about twenty tribal hordes, 
and number about 25,000,000; the Malayans are divided into 
about forty-seven tribes or races, and number about 6,000,00¢c. 





EDITORIAb. 
SUPERSTITION A MEANS OF DEFENSE. 





The religious sense was strongly developed among the 
various tribes of North America It had the effect of bring- 
ing all the members of each tribe into harmony and gave great 
authority to the priests and chiefs, and may be said to have 
been the source of nearly all the authority possessed by them, 
for without it there was no means which the rulers could use 
that would compel the people to obey. There was no standing 
army, no hereditary gifts, no political organization, which 
would hold the people subject to authority. 

There was, however, a system of religion, even among the 
wild tribes, which held them together and constituted a brother- 
hood among them which was as strong as that which exists 
among the secret societies of to-day. The signs of this 
brotherhood they bore upon their persons or painted upon 
their houses, and sometimes placed upon the soil. These 
served as a bond of union and had the effect of bringing to- 
gether all who have the same totem to a common defense. A 
good illustration of this is found among the Iroquois, who 
were all united in a confederacy and became so strong: that 
they became a terror, net only to the Hurons, but all the tribes 
situated along Lake Erie and the Ohio River. Other tribes 
had the same system, but they were divided and had no, con- 
federacy and made no common cause. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that they were preceded by tribes which were ‘more 
thoroughly organized and had perhaps a stronger systém of 
religion. As evidence of this we may refer to such great 
effigies as the Serpent Mound, and such earthworks as are - 
found in the state of Ohio. These show that the people were 
thoroughly organized and were under the influence of kings 
and priests or chiefs and medicine men, who led them to erect 
these great earthworks which proved a source of defense. 
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Beacon fires were frequently lighted on the walls of the 
defensive enclosures, and. many elevated points within village 
enclosures were also used for the purpose of signaling distant 
places, so that we cannot confine the signal system to mounds 
or to isolated stations, though as a general rule the signal sys- 
tem was outside and supplementary to the village enclosure. 

We would refer here to the fact that in the ancient fortifica- 
tion at Bourneville, O., there was a rocky summit which over- 
looked a great valley below, on which traces of beacon fires 
have been discovered, and that upon the walls of the enclosure 
at Fort Ancient traces of fire have also been discovered. 

On the other hand there are many villages where the loca- 
tion of some lofty point near by would give great opportunity 
tor exchanging signals either by fire or smoke for great distances. 
Many such points are seen in different parts of the country. 

Messrs Sodan and Davis mention the fact that between 


_Chillicothe and Columbus, in Ohio, not far from twenty of 


these points can be selected, the stations so placed in reference 
to each other that it is believed that signals of fire might be 
transmitted in a few minutes. 

On a hill opposite Chillicothe, nearly 600 feet in height, the 
loftiest in the entire region, one of these signal mounds is 
placed. A fire built upon this would be distinctly visible for 
fifteen or twenty miles up, and an equal distance down the val- 
ley of the Scioto, including in its range the Circleville works, 
twenty miles distant, as also for a long way up the broad val- 
leys of the two Paint Creeks, both of which abound in the 
remains of ancient villages. In the map of the Miami valley 
a similar position may be observed, and similar mounds occur 
along the Wabash, the Illinois, and the upper Mississippi, show- 
ing how extensive this signal system was, at the same time 
showing how intimately connected it was with village resi- 
dence. 

Rev. J. T. McLean has traced a line of signal mounds from 
Fort Ancient to the Miami River, and the writer has discovered 
that the great Miami Mound was so placed that signal fires 
could be seen for many miles up the Miami River in both 
directions, and connected the villages scattered along the dif- 
ferent rivers to the east with others far to the west. He has 
also traced signal stations scattered along the bluffs of the 
Mississippi River from the city of St. Paul to St. Louis, and 
found that there were sometimes double and triple lines which 
connected these with others in the interior and that every high 
point was furnished with signal stations. Others have traced 
a similar system extending up the Missouri River, so that we 
may conclude that there was a network of these stations on 
which beacon fires could be lighted all over the Mississippi 
valley; though it is probable that they were used’ by different 
tribes, and that each tribe and each confederacy resorted to 
the same means for defense. 
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Along with these signal stations there was another class 
of ancient defenses,—a class which consisted of a combination 
of signal stations and fortified enclosures. There were several 
classes of enclosures. We shall only mention three varieties: 

(1) The enclosures which were used by the warlike tribes, 
which were ‘situated along the chain of the Great Lakes, 
through the state of Ohio into New York State. These have 
been described by various explorers and archeologists Mr. 
E. G. Squiers has described those in the state of New York; 
Col. Charles Whittelsey has described those along the northern 
part of the state of Ohio, at Conneaut, Ashtabula, Painesville, 
and on the Sandusky River. The writer has visited the same 
localities and can testify to the correctness of the statements. 
Dr. Hill of Ashland, Ohio, has discovered forts within sight of 








CHAMPLAIN AND THE IROQUOIS. 


one another, through the whole length of Cuyahoga River, 
situated on tongues of land which would give distant views. 

(2) There was a class of hill forts scattered over the 
region on either side of the Ohio River, which were probably 
occupied by different tribes; some of them were undoubtedly 
places of last resort for the people who dwelt in the villages, 
and served as defenses for the numerous villages scattered 
along the valleys There were hill forts also as far south as 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Some of them were constructed 
out of stone, others had earth walls; but all were furnished 
with signal stations, as well as with walls and gateways. 

(3) There were fortified enclosures along the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers which were occupied by the Stone Grave 
people. They were furnished with extensive earth walls, and 
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possibly stockades were erected. The signal station was con- 
nected with them, but the burial places were within the en- 
closures. Stone forts were found also in the Gulf States, some 
of them upon the mountains. 

The next method of defense was that secured by the 
erection of timber stockades, generally upon the hill tops. 
This was the method employed by the Iroquois, as well as by 
the various tribes situated along the Atlantic coast. Champlain 
found one of these stockade forts near the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, and had his first encounter with the Iroquois near it. 
Another stockade fort was situated on the southern part of 
Lake Champlain, near Ticonderoga. Here the Indians gath- 
ered with their boats constructed out of bark, but the French 
had boats of a superior style; the Indians were frightened at 
the discharge of fire arms and so were defeated. There were 
many such forts scattered through the state of New York. 
Champlain found the Iroquois entrenched in such a stockade 
fort at Onondaga. This fort was provided with platforms on 
the inside, on which the defenders stood. There was a stream 
of water on the outside which protected the fort from fire, and 
also repulsed the assailants. Champlain constructed an ele- 
vated platform, resembling those common in medieval times, 
and placed men armed with cross bows and fire arms on the 
platform, and was thus able to dislodge the Indians. Stock- 
ade forts like this were found by Cartier at Hochelaga, near 
- Mantreal. It was near one of these stockade enclosures] at 
Mouvilla that De Soto experienced his first defeat. 

The villages in Florida were surrounded by stockades. The 
houses were constructed in about the same way; the timbers 
were set upright, making a circle, and were covered with a 
conical roof, which was thatched. There were, however, vil- 
lages along the Atlantic coast and in New England which had 
no stockades. 

The picture given on the following page represents the people 
which Verazzano, the early navigator, found dwelling on the 
coast of New England. There is no stockade in sight, but 
the people were dwelling under booths, surrounded by wild 
animals. There are other pictures of the same region, which 
represent the stockade as numerous. In the picture we see the 
various habits of these natives and their costumes; we also see 
the kind of boats with which they navigated the sea. Verazzano 
is supposed to have sailed along the south side of Long Island 
and may have reached Cape Cod, and possibly Newfoundland 
and the islands, for Basque vessels may be seen in the picture. 
The picture is interesting because it is the first view gained of 
this section. 

Another method of defense was by means.of pyramids, 
which were terraced upon the sides and had a platform on the 
top. This was a plan adopted by the tribes in the Gulf States 
and all the civilized tribes of Mexico and Central America, 
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The pyramids at Cahokia marked the site opposite St. Louis 
of a large Indian village, but there was no fort and no wall 
around the village. The only defense was found in the pyra- 
mids, on which the people might gather and repel the attack 
of any invading foe. 

There were similar pyramids scattered through the Gulf 
States, and it seems probable that they marked the sites of 
ancient villages. The pyramids combined a lookout station, 
with a safe dwelling place, and enabled the ruling classes to 
live separate from the common people. In this respect the 
villages resembled the villages of Central America. 

It is to be noticed that terraced pyramids were about the 
only defenses that the civilized tribes possessed. At least very 














VERZANO'S PICTURE OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


few walled towns have been discovered, but nearly all the 
cities were marked by groups of pyramids on which the palaces 
were erected. The best illustration of the advantages secured 
by a terraced pyramid is found among the Pueblos of the far 
West. In Mexico and Central America the pyramids were 
constructed out of stone. 

II. The most interesting method of defense was that which 
came from the combination of religious symbols and mechanical 
contrivances. This has not been fully appreciated, but the 
more one studies the prehistoric works, the more examples he 
will find. A good illustration of this may be seen at Fort 
Ancient, Ohio. 
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Allied to this custom of using serpent figures in connection 
with the forts and villages, is the custom which prevails on the 
Northwest coast. Here the tribes are all related to one an- 
other and are generally at peace; and yet each village is inde- 
pendent of every other village, and is controlled by some chief, 
who rules in the name of some great supernatural divinity; the 
emblem of this divinity is placed in front of the houses, or 
carried upon the poles, and is sometimes painted upon the 
canoes. This fact has been a source of protection to the vil- 
lages for generations. 

The figure of some animal or bird or fabulous creature is 
either placed upon the front of-the houses or carved on the 
totem poles, and is seen and feared by all those who approach 
the village. It serves the same purpose as did the Great Ser- 



































ORNAMENT OVER A THLINKEET DOOR, 


pent Mound in Ohio, and as did the great serpent effigies, 
made of stone, which formed the balustrades of the stairway 
at Chichen-Itza, and as do the dragon figures which are still 
seen placed over the pagodas and temples of China. In fact, 
we may compare all these figures to the celebrated lions which 
were placed over the gateways at Mycenz, and the immense 
human-headed bulls which were placed in the palaces at 
Ninevah and Babylon, and the sphinxes which guarded the ap- 
proach to the pyramids of Egypt. There are also peculiar 
figures to be seen carved upon posts in front of the houses in 
Polynesia, and upon the rocks near the stone houses of the 
Easter Islands. These may be supposed to have served the 
same purpose as the carved and sculptured figures referred to 
above. They were not fortifications, for they did not present 
any physical or material barrier, but there was back of these 
figures a religious influence which served as a protection to 
the houses, 
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On the Northwest coast there were. many other devices 
which served to impress the people with a sense of fear. The 
figures which were carved upon the totem poles were often so 
fierce and ghoulish in their attitudes and combinations that 
they are calculated to frighten anyone who looked upon them; 
but the people here were accustomed to make masks which 
were even more frightful, and to wear these in their dances and 
religious ceremonies. These made known the divinity or 
manitou which was supposed to preside over the village, and 
served as a protection to all who dwelt in the village. There 
was a vast system of mythology which prevailed among the 
people which increased their superstition. Among the myths 
the most remarkable were those which told of the dangerous 
exploits of certain birds and animals which were supposed to 
haunt the air and the sea and the land. The most inter- 
esting one of these is called Ho Xhok. This fabulous bird has 











CUAT OF ARMS IN SUMATRA. 


an immensely long beak and lives on the brains of men. An- 
other one is called ‘“ Hamatsa,” a cannibal, who instills into 
others the desire of eating human flesh, and devours whom-so- 
ever he can lay his hands upon. Anothes monster is a canni- 
bal living on the mountains and is always in pursuit of man. 
Red smoke arises from his house. He has a female slave who 
procures.food for him by catching men and gathering corpses; 
near the door of his house sits his slave, the Raven, who eats 
the eyes of the people whom his master has devoured. These 
fabulous creatures are often represented carved in wood and 
placed over the graves or in front of the houses, and form 
prominent objects in the villages. The double-headed serpent 
also is used as a totem, as well as a symbol of office and. 
of power. It owes its power to a superstition which existed 
among the people. 

These superstitions prevailed so extensively through the 
entire region, that they had the effect to keep the people who 
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are scattered about, at peace with one another. The dances 
are religious ceremonies, and in them the masks are worn 
which represent deer and eagles and birds and human faces 
and wild animals in the most grotesque and hideous manner. 
The masks are often-times 
double, so that faces which 
represent birds will open and 
other faces are to be seen that 
are hideous, the glaring eyes 
and open mouth and serried 
teeth of these hidden faces be- 
ing calculated to inspire all who 
look at them with fear, 
Another device is sometimes 
seen painted on the front of 
houses, which reminds us of 
one which was used as a coat of 
arms on the coast ot Sumatra 
on the opposite side of the 
Pacific ocean. It consists of a 
double headed serpent, whose 
body rests overthedoor. Above 
the serpent are two birds re- 
sembling eagles; below are two 
other birds resembling ravens. Above, over the door, are two 
human faces and a bird standing upon them. The coat of 
arms, as described by Mr. Henry O. Forbes, ‘consists of a 
shield with double supporters on 
each side; a tiger, rampant, bearing 
on its back a snake, defiant, uphold- 7” igi 
ing a shield in whose center the most f ae 
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prominent figure is a sunflower, with 
two deer, one on each side; above Aw 
the ornament is a half moon; the ,{/. 
figures below the shield are two tri- % 
angles, balanced on top of one an- j 
other.” * 2 
This emblazoned board and its e 
carved surroundings was hid away in *y 
a little lone hamlet, among a half 
savage and pagen people. It wasa 
surprise to the one who discovered 
it, but it is more surprising that it ° 
should so much resemble the figures “> 
painted over the doorways of the 
native tribes on the Northwest coast. 
Whether these resemblances were the result of contact, or 
parallel development, is a question, but this at least is true: 
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*See “‘ Naturalist’s Wanderings,” by Henry O. Forbes. New York: Harper Bros; 1885. 
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the serpent and the tiger served as an emblem on the coast of 
Asia, as did the serpent, the raven, the eagle, and other 
creatures on the coast of America. 

Another example of this method of defense was found in 
the massive serpents which formed the balustrade to the stair- 
way at Chichen-Itza. Here the monstrous head projects out 
eight feet beyond the foot of the stairway, and its open jaws 
and glaring eyes are so hideous as to impress anyone, and to the 
superstitious must have been exceedingly terrifying. . These 
figures were perhaps designed more for ornaments than for 
defense, but they may have served the same purpose as did the 
Lion Gateway at Mycene, and the ghoulish looking idol which 
was placed over the gateway to the temple at the City of 
Mexico, both of which had the effect to keep the sacred places 
from the intrusion ot profane feet. 

V. There remains to be considered another method of de- 
fence and one that was more effective than any other. It con- 
sisted in surrounding a city, and in some cases an entire country, 
with a strong, high wall, and then placing at the gateways and 
the passes high towers, which were guarded by troops, and pro- 
tected the city and the country from invasion. In may cases 
there were narrow stairways which led up to the citadels, and 
these were guarded by troops. The cuts represent these de- 
fenses, which were common in Peru. One of them represents 
the stairway at Pisac, the other the fortified pass at Pisac. 

Mr. E. G. Squier says of these: “ Wherever it was possible 
for a bold climber to clamber up, there the Incas built up lofty 
walls of stone, so as to leave neither foothoid nor stone for an 
assailant. In one case the ascent on the side of the town is by 
a stairway, partly cut in the rock and partly composed of large 
stones, which winds along the face of the rocky escarpment; 
hangs over dizzy precipices; twines around bastions of rock, on 
every one of which are towers for soldiers, with their magazines 
of stones ready to be hurled down on an advancing assailant. 
We find every projection or escarpment of rock crowned with 
towers, generally round, with openings for looking out through 
which weapons might be discharged and stones hurled. Every 
avenue of ascent is closed. Every commanding and strategic 
point is fortified. Every peak is protected by a maize of works 
which almost baffle description.” 

These towers, stairways and mountain passes resemble those 
which still exist in the midst of the gold regions of Mashona- 
land, which are very mysterious, because no one knows at 
what time or by what nation they were erected. 
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CourTsHIP OF MILes STanpisH. By H.W. Longfellow. Illus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill & Co. 


Several books have been published by various firms in New 
York, Boston and Western cities, which are admirable for their 
illustrations. Some of these relate to American subjects and 
others to the more ancient topics. One of these is published 
by Bobbs- Merrill & Co., Indianapolis, and represents the court- 
ship of Miles Standish. 

This is a very beautiful book and one which will undoubtedly 
meet with a great sale. It is one of the few books in which 
colors have been used and proved entirely satisfactory. The 
‘ engravings are suggestive of the scenes which are described 
iby the famous writer. The costumes and furniture and general 
make up are old-fashioned, and carry us back to the early days 
of New England. Some of the faces are suggestive of the 
period, though others have a modern aspect that mlght be 
taken as representing the society of the present day. 

The best picture, or at least the one most suggestive of the 
period, is one that represents the Indian skulking through the 
forest. The book as a work of art reflects great credit on 
the publishers. It is certainly remarkable that a Western firm 
recently established should get out a book, which in many 
respects surpasses any that has been published by Eastern 
houses. The editor takes pleasure in commending the volume 
to the readers. 

Tue ArT OF THE Pitti Parace. By Julia DeWolf Addison. 

Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


Another book has been published by L. C. Page, Boston, 
which describes the specimens of art which are found in the 
Pitti Palace in Rome. The paintings which are in the Pitti 
Palace are more numerous and more varied than in any other 
collection, and this fact of itself is a great recommendation for 
the book which treats of it. There are in the palace several 
halls: one called the Hall ot Venus; another, the Hall of 
Mars, and the Halls of Jupiter, Saturn, and the Iliad; all of 
which are full of noted paintings. Besides these we have some 
of the early pictures of Fra Angelico in the royal apart- 
ments, and statues ot Cain and Abel by Dupre. 

There are in the book thirty-eight fnll page plates, or en- 
gravings, all of which represent the paintings very correctly, 
except that the colors are not brought out. The book con- 
tains a description of the origin and growth of the collection, 
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and gives a sketch of each artist and describes each of the 
pictures. It is a book which anyone who has a taste for art 
will find satisfaction in taking up and reading from time to 
time, for the book grows upon one and will bear continued 
study. The frontispiece represents one of Raphael’s paintings, 
a portrait of the same beautiful model which is presented in 
the Sistine Madonna, evidently a Roman woman of noble 
blood. There is something about the face that tells that some- 
thing of the soul and heart of dies master went into it, and still 
lives on the canvas. 


Historic BUILDINGS AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY FAMOUS 
WRITERS. Edited by Esther Singleton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


A third book is “ Historic Buildings as Seen and Described 
by Famous Writers,” published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, and edited by Esther Singleton. The pictures in this 
book represent temples and palaces in India, in Italy, in 
France, in Spain, in Germany, and in England. There are no 
palaces in America. Asa result this continent is not repre- 
sented. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Palestine, the Coli- 
seum at Rome, and.the Statue of Buddha in Japan are familiar, 
but the majority of the other buildings, with the exception of 
the Luxemburg Palace and Haddon Hall, England, are some- 
what unfamiliar; at least they are not so common as to seem 
to the reader to be commonplace. Kcnnilworth Castle is 
familiar, but the picture is a good one, and is interesting be- 
cause of its associations. The Fountain of the Old Seraglio 
in Turkey is not so well known. The tower in Portugal, and 
the alcazar of Seville, Spain, can well be put beside the Holy 
House at Serretto, Italy, and the fortress and palace of 
Gwalior, India; in fact there is as much variety to the styles of 
architecture and to the scenes with which they are surrounded 
that any reader will find much delight in looking at the pictures. 

There is a great difference in the dates of these buildings, 
as well as in the styles. The Coliseum, perhaps, is the oldest; 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is next to it; the Leaning 
Tower of Italy follows. This may be associated with the Castle 
of St. Angelo, Italy. Salisbury Cathedral followed the great 
revival in Gothic architecture; it is the most beautiful and per- 
fect cathedral in England. 

We may Say, in examining the plates, that the use for which 
a building was erected had great influence over the style of its 
architecture, and yet there are fortresses in India which seem 
like palaces, and palaces in Italy which seem like forts. The 
situation confirms the impression as well as the stye of archi- 
tecture. The golden temple of the Sikhs in India is situated 
in’ the midst of the water, and seems like a great bath-house; 
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but the palace of the pope in Italy looks like a fortress. 
These are exceptions, for the Castle of St. Angelo, Italy, is 
every inch a castle, and the cathedral at Rheims is a cathedral 
and nothing else. 

One who is interested at all in architecture will find this 
book of great interest and value. One can read it with more 
ease and with more leisure than he can undertake to travel to 
these countries and examine the original buildings. The en- 
gravings are interesting in themselves, aside from the book. 
An ENGLISH VILLAGE; a new edition of ‘A Wild Life in a 

Southern Country. By Richard Jefferies. Introduction by 

Hamilton W. Mabie. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Another book, entitled “An English Village,” a new edition 
of “ Wild Life in a Southern Country,” is by Richard Jeffreys. 
This is perhaps the most charming of all, not because of its 
art or its architecture, but because of its homely character, and 
because it brings us near to Nature’s heart. It contain pen. 
pictures of native and rural life, made in Wiltshire, England, 
by Clifton Johnson. 





BOOKS ON EARLY AMERICAN SCENES. 


Two books have been issued by A. C. McClurg during 1903 
on early American history, One entitled ‘A Short History 
of Mexico,” by Arthur H. Noll, describes the appearance of 
the City of Mexico as it was before the time of the Conquest, 
and at the same time identifies some of the same features as 
having sur¥ived the Conquest. The book is not as interesting 
as it is instructive, for the original Mexican names as given 
somewhat obstruct the narrative; but the carefulness with which 
it is written helps the reader to understand what changes occur- 
red at the time of the Conquest. It contains the history of 
Mexico in a very small compass and brings the subject up to 
date. 

The other book, entitled ‘“‘ Historic Scenes on the Ohio,” 
was written apparently in the field, or rather beside the river. 
It is a description of a skiff voyage taken by the author, and 
contains an account of the people the party met on their voy- 
age. One who is not familiar with the country might form the 
impression from reading the book that people who dwelt upon 
the Ohio River were very outlandish in their ways and style of 
speech, but the impression is changed if one considers that 
they are only what are called the “river rats,” and neither re- 
present the heroes who have made the river celebrated for their 
exploits, nor the present citizens who have made their home 
upon its beautiful banks, and filled the valleys with many great 
cities and changed it from the wild state to the present condi- 
tion. The book contains a number of allusions to the historic: 
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events which occurred on the banks of the river, and a descrip- 
tion of a few historic works, though some of the most import- 
ant are left out. 

The first book contains no illustrations, but is valuable for 
the many facts which it contains. The last book is well illus- 
trated and is entertaining and somewhat amusing. 





THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONUMENTS. 


The prehistoric works of this continent are at present in a 
shape which renders it absolutely necessary that some means 
should be devised very soon for their preservation, or we shall 
be led to lament over their disappearance and complete de- 
struction which has been brought upon them. It is mortifying 
and somewhat discouraging to those who have made a study 
of these interesting works to know that vandal hands are busy 
at work in various localities in tearing down and destroying the 
most interesting and valuable of these ancient monuments, for 
the sake of getting the few relics which may be hidden beneath 
them. It may be that a collector will secure enough to pay his 
expenses into the ground, but the prospect that some money 
can be made is so delusive, that hundreds of persons make 
superhuman exertions to get at the spoils and make merchan- 
dise of the relics which may be found. The collector, who does 
this work may lay the flattering unction to his covetous soul, 
that he is a wonderfully scientific man and a great archzologist; 
but the heart of men is very deceitful and bent upon evil. 
They are to be compared to the managers of theatres, who 
grow reckless, betray the patronage of people who think 
no evil, and who impose upon a generous public, their deceit- 
ful subterfnges, until some terrible calamity comes. The reck- 
lessness which follows the covetous spirit is a source of 
destructions to everything that is sacred and good. If there 
is any way by which law can be enforced, and the precious 
things which have been given to us as an, inheritance can be 
preserved, it is to be hoped that that way will soon be pointed 
out, and an end be put to this wholesale destruction of the 
monuments. 





The Archzological Society of Wisconsin has been active 
during the past few years in exploring the few remaining 
effigies which are to be found upon the soil. And notwith- 
standing the refusal of legislature to enact any law for their 
protection, the members of the society are still at work in 
creating a sentiment in favor of this measure. The danger 
which threatens the destruction of these interesting effigies 
does not come from the collectors, for most collectors realize 
that relics are not found in the effigies, but it comes from the 
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carelessness and want of appreciation of the persons on whose 
land the effigies are placed. 

It was a surprise to the Editor, a few years ago, while at- 
tending the Librarians Association of the United States, in an 
excursion to the beautiful city on the four lakes, to find that 
out of the hundreds of effigies which formerly adorned the 
hills, upon every side, not a half dozen had been left intact, 
and these were hardly perceptible. Citizens, who own farms, 
andj{will allow driveways, roadways and public walks to be laid 
out over their farms, seem to be unaware that the effigies which 
formerly were scattered over their land were of any import- 
ance, and so have allowed them to be plowed down. 


EDITORIAlb NOTES. 





Herbert Spencer, the celebrated English author, died re- 
cently, aged 83. 

W. E. H. Lecky, the author of ‘‘Medizval Europe, died 
October 22, 1903, aged 65. 

Prof. Theordore Momsen died recently, aged 86. He was 
Professor of History in Berlin from 1858 to 1903. Momson’s 
“Roman History” is known to all scholars. His greatest work 
was “ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum.” 

Mopern CuiirFr-DweLLers.—There are whole communities 
in France whose only habitations are hollowed out in the 
rocky hill sides, and whose entire business life is carried on in 
caves. 

Egypt can show the biggest engineering works in the world. 
The Pyramid of Gizeh contains 7,000,000 tons of stone; the 
irrigating reservoir at Lake -Moeris hold 11,800,000,000 cubic 
metres of water; the columns of a temple at Carnac, 12 feet 
in diameter and 60 feet in length, were floated down the Nile 
and were raised into their place; the statue of Ramses II. 
weighed 887 tons, but they were raised to their place by the 
use of wedges and levers, and ropes and pulleys. 

Obsidian relics are generally found in the Yellowstone 
region, or in Mexico, but a large number of obsidian arrow 
points have been found in Wisconsin, and are now in the 
various cabinets. A description of them will be found in the 
Wisconsin Archzologist (July, 1903), written by Mr. P. V. 
Lawson. The Wisconsin Archeological Society is doing a 
good work in the way of plotting and describing the few re-. 
maining effigies found in that state. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


A recent discovery at Pompeii: a statue in bronze, with the 
right arm missing, the representation of masculine beauty; one 
of the most beautiful statues of the first epoch. The attitude 

s noble, profile pure, the aspect serious. 
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A remarkable discovery in Babylonia has been made. It 
consists of a school house of seven rooms and all its equip- 
ments, dating back to the time of Hammurabi, with tablets; 
also hymns in the Sumerian languages, meterological tests, 
lists of words. nautical problems, contracts; all of the texts 
were signed with the name of Hammurabi. Peré Scheil, who 
dhas translated the laws of Hammurabi and who belongs to the 
French Archeological Institute of Cairo, is responsible for the 
genuineness of the discovery. 

The annual apportionment to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts of objects recently exhumed under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, consists of rare specimens of primi- 
tive Egyptian art, including pots, stone palettes, glazed por- 
celain of the first dynasty, tiny figures from Abydos, alabaster 
bowls of the fourth dynasty, and basalt ware from Edfou. 

An unusual number of literary treasures have been ex- 
humed in the past few months. Besides the celebrated laws 
of Hammurabi we have the Ode of Timotheus; the Sayings of 
our Lord; a dream cf Sophocles, called * Achaian Syllogy”; 
a part of two odes by Pindar; eight books of Livy that were 
ost; a part of Medea of Nophoron; also certain Egyptian let- 
ters of peasants written in Greek of the third century, throw- 
ing much light on the agriculture of the Nile, and another 
collection of the Sayings of Jesus. 


rw. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION, By George Wharton James. 

New York: Little, Brown Co. Pp. 264. Price, $2. 

The Indians who dwelt upon the great plateau are supposed to belong 
to the same stock as the Indians who | ne dwelt in the Mississippi val- 
lev, though they present a very different appearance and dress in a very 
different way, and build very different houses. Their religious customs, 
their social organization and form of government are also peculiar to them- 
selves, and yet well adapted to the circumstances with which they are sur- 
rounded, Peet's book upon the Cliff-Dwellers, which was published in 1899, 
contains a description of them and their mode of life, though it was con- 
fined to the prehistoric and early conditions. This book of Mr. James is 
written by one who became familiar with the present condition of the 
descendants of the Cliff-Dwellers, and he is able to give a very graphic 
description of the people whom we now call the Pueblos, from close ob- 
servation and experience, 

The term “Indians of the Painted Desert Region” is more general 
than the term “ Pueblo,” for it includes the Navajos, who dwelt in the 
mountains, as well as the Hopis and Zunis, who dwell on the mesa; and also 
gives the author the opportunity of describing the other tribes which are 
scattered through the same general region, such as the Wallapais and the 
Havasupais. There is no one living at present who is better qualified to 
evs a general description of all these tribes than the author. The late 

ajor Powell traversed the region and was acquainted with all the tribes, 
but he never wrote a book upon them. Many different authors have 
described the region and the people. Among these we may mention the 
names of General Simpson, Mr. L. H. Morgan, Major J. W. Powell, J. 
Walter Fewkes, Dr Washington Matthews, F.G. Hodge, F. H. Cushing, 
A. F, Bandelier, C. F, Lummis, and many others. 
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There is no class of aborigines who have secured more attention from. 
the American public than these very tribes, and yet their origin in involved 
in obscurity, and their relation to other tribes aad stocks remains uncertain. 
The book on the Cliff-Dwellers by the Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN covers the same field in a general way, though the Cliff-Dwellers 
themselves have entirely disappeared, and no one knows what their fate 
was to a certainty, but the supposition is that they were driven from their 
strongholds and found refuge among the Pueblos further south, It is to the 
air continent, with its high mesas, its deep vaileys, its high precipices and 
many-colored rocks, that the name of “ Painted Desert’’ has been given, 
and it is an appropriate name, for while it is a desert, the rocks have so 
many and varied colors that they seem to be painted; and yet the general 
impression is that it is a desert, which is sometimes parched and sun- 
burned and silent, and again a waste and howling wilderness. The scenery 
is wonderfully diversified, as the streams which drain the desert have in 
the course of ages plowed their way through the rocks, wearing their chan- 
nels deeper and deeper, so that now one in crossing the desert has to go 
down into these deep valleys and climb up the high mesas, and is always 
surrounded by a different scene. The Grand Cafion runs across its north- 
ern borders. The Colorado River, which drains it, has many tributaries.. 
The great mountains, extinct volcanos, wide and desolate mesas, valleys: 
filled with cottonwoods, vast sand wastes, regions swept by storms, filled: 
withcaves. The inhabitants scattered here and there; some of them in the: 
valley, but the majority of them still making their home on the mesas; all 
of them isolated from the rest of the world. : . 

Mr. James, the author of this book, is wel.qua lified for his task, inas- 
much as he has spent weeks and months in traversing the region. His ad- 
ventures were numereus and his descriptions are graphic and interesting, 
and they are in great contrast to those which have been furnished by Mr. 
C F. Lummis, who makes up in exclamation points for what he lacks in 
real descriptive powers. 

The storms which sweep this region are often fierce, and come up so 
suddenly that no one can escape their force. The soil is barren, and yet 
the people are so industrious that they reap from it crops which support 
their large families. It is the anxiety for crops and the sense of dependance 
upon the clouds for rain, that the numerous religious ceremonies are con- 
ducted by the people. ints 

The most interesting thing is the Snake Dance which is so well known. 
It is supposed that the snakes act as intermediaries to take the prayers that 
her children on the earth have uttered for corn and grain. The spider 
woman is also asked to weave the clouds, for without them no rain can 
descend. The lightning symbol of the antelope; the shaking of the rattles, 
which sounds like falling rain; the use of the whizzer to produce the sound 
of the coming storm; these, and other similar things, show the intimate 
association with the rain and its making. The decorations of the dancers 
illustrates the same point, for they are covered with symbols of lightning. 
The prayers of the people indicate the same. A translation of one of these 
has been given by Dr. Fewkes, as follows: 

“ Hasten clouds from the four world quarters. 

“Coms: snow in plenty that water may be abundant when summer 
comes, . 

“Come ice and cover the fields that after planting they may yield 
abundantly. 

* Let all hearts be glad.” 


The use of corn meal, and prayers for corn, have come to have an im- 
portant place in this ceremony. F , 

In strong contrast to the so-called Pueblo tribes are the Navajos. Dr. 
Washington Matthews has written concerning these. His books on the 
Navajos may be compared to those of Mr. Cushing on the Zunis, but they 
are more accurate and less poetical. Wonderful songs, full of poetic- 
imagery, suitable for every conceivable occasion; songs which have been 
handed down for generations prevail among this people. Many of them 
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have been secured and written out and published, both by the Bureau of 
Ethnology and various books; so that everyone interested in aboriginal 
poetry can find enough to admire in these wonderful songs. The art of 
the Navajos is also worthy of study. This art is mainly exhibited fn the 
sand paintings and in the personal decorations, and is closely connected 
with the religious symbolism which has been handed down for generations. 
The Navajo is known as a blanket-weaver, but as a song-maker he is more 
worthy of admiration. It is perfectly wonderful that an unlettered Pe per 
could put together such a mass of imaginative literature which is full of 
imagery drawn from the many colored mountaiis and the skies and v2rious 
objects of nature, and preserved in the sand paintings and songs which 
-constitute the chief elements of their religious ceremonies. 

Among the ancient people, religion was perpetuated by song and the 
dance, as wellas by the ceremonies, The Greeks changed this to poetry and 
to tragedies to represent their religious thoughts or sentiments. ‘his peo- 
ple, situated a far off amid the mountains, without the art of writing, have 
preserved legends and songs which are as poetical and as beautiful as any 
of those which have come down to us from the ancient people of the East. 
They are not confined to measures and do not rhyme. There is little of 
what may be called history or even tragedy in them, and yet they celebrate 
deliverance from captivity and strange adventures, along with the wonder- . 
ful exploits which, through the assistance of supernatural beings, captives 
have been able to accomplish, The divinities dwell upon the mountains 
and amid the clouds, and yet others dwell in the valleys and are hidden in 
the caves, but everything is alive. The natural and supernatural are 
mingled together. The literature of the Navajos is certainly worthy of 
‘Study. The Editor of this Magaziue has referred to it in a book in prepa- 
ration on “ Myths and Symbols,” which will contain descriptions of these 
songs and ceremonies, 

It is certainly fortunate that so many intelligent persons have made a 
study of these Indians of the region, and that these songs and ceremonies 
thave been so well described. If this work could have been done among 
the tribes which formerly dwelt in the Mississippi valley, we should have a 
-different idea of them, than has hitherto prevailed. The Indians of this 
valley were perhaps more warlike than either the Pueblos or Navajos, but 
they were less warlike than the Apaches, Comanches and other tribes, and 
possessed a greater amount of mythology. They are as worthy of admira- 
tion in many respects, notwithstanding the atrocities which they committed. 
The wrongs inflicted upon them were much more aggravating than any 
visited upon the Indians of the Painted Desert. This is owing more to the 
fact that their land was coveted by the whites; they were followed so 
-closely that resistence was inevitable. The tribes of the Northwest are 
also rapidly disappearing, but in the desert land there are barriers of 
-climate, soil and situation, which may for a time protect the people from 
tthe incursions of the whites; and the claims of humanity should assert 
themselves in reference to all the tribes. It may be that the admiration 
for the art, the industry, and the poetry, which are gradually becoming 
known to the people, will prove, not only a means of defense, but an in- 
-centive to effort which will result in the improvement of these isolated tribes. 





VACATION Days IN GREECE. By Rufus B. Richardson. New York: 
Scribner Sons; 1903. Pp. 240, Price, $2. 


One naturally takes up this book with great expectations, for the title 
and the name of the author naturally leads one to expect vivid descrip- 
‘tions, not merely of the scenery, but the ancient lands and ruins, which are 
known to be found in the warious localities, The publishers have fur- 
wished many valuable plates which bring before the eye the ruins of the 
temples. The temple at Stratos, also the Temple of Apollo at Thermon, 
-a theatre at Epidaurus, and the so-called Concordia Temple at Girgenti are 
zgiven; the descriptions, however, are all too brief. They have reference to - 
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Delphi, the Sanctuary of Greece, which was the seat of the oracles. 
‘Olympia lies in a charming valley, but at Delphi the awful oracle spoke the 
doom of men and states. The games were prominent at Olympia, but 
weligion was paramount at Delphi. The yield of statues and excavations 
includes the bronze charioteer and whole museums full of statuary of the 
utmost importance. The oracle of Dodona comes next. The Vale of 
Tempe, an acropolis, which can be seen from a distance,—fine old Hellenic 
walls! A ride across a range of hills, and this, the oldest oracle of Greece, 
‘famous before Delphi, is seen. The: temples and the finely built theatre, 
one of the largest in Greece; and walls about three miles in circuit, twenty 
feet high and twenty feet thick, and of the finest polygonal work, are found 
near the place. Thermon, the ancient capital of Aetolia, comes next. 

The first four cities of Ancient Greece—Athens, Sparta, Thebes and 
Corinth—can be reached in less than three days’ travel. Parnassus, Snowy, 
‘Chaeronea and Thermopylz can be reached in another day. Thermopylz 
has in recent times lost its original character. A carriage road, a thousand 
feet above the water, affords a fine view of the gulf, takes the place of the 
pass, and so the pass may be circumvented 

Among the walled cities, the most important is Stratos. It has a well- 
‘preserved foundation of a temple of white limestone. Its walls are exten- 
sive and high. Here, two grim fortress capitals frown at each other for 
ages, with the river rolling between them, 

‘The temple at Thermon is represented by a plate. This temple was 
‘reached and destroyed by Philip V., in revenge for the destruction of 
Dodona. Thermo has been positively identified, though it had no acro- 
polis, but was a gathering place on a plain. Thermopolz is also repre- 
serted by a plate, but séems to be a wide plain, instead of a pass, 

Thessaly is a land apart from the rest of Greece. It was the home of 
Achilles and Alcestis. It is a land apart today. Homer speaks of the 
‘giants who piled Pelicn upon Ossa, but Olympus or Pelion would be the 
natural base upon which to pile other mountains. Tempe is one of the 
great show places of Thessaly. The legend is that Poseidon split open 
with his trident the great range of western mountains and let out the water 
which made Thessaly a lake. If we let the trident represent an earth- 
‘quake, and put them back in geological times, 1t would be true. It was a 
poetical way of describing a geological fact. 

The highest mountain in Greece is called Corvus, or Crow Mountain, it 
is higher than either Olympus or Parnassus. A journey from Athens to 
Eretria lay through the Pireus, over the sea and the Lelantine Plain. The 
“Temple of Apollo with’ its archaic sculpture commanding the acropolis. 

Greece is such a small country, that to traverse it from end to end, and 
see Sparta, Argos and Thebes, with some mountain climbing thrown in, 
‘takes but ten days. Sparta, represented by a plate, is a modern-looking 
village, but the mountains in the background are the same as they were in 
‘the great days when it was the seat of the Republic. Thebes espoused the 
cause of Persia and led away nearly all the rest of Beotia, Arcadia is a 
name to be conjured with. The Stygian pool is here,—represented by a 
plate,—with an ordinary tin cup hanging to the rock above it. No hotels; 
mo carriage roads in a part of Arcadia, which is asit should be, Epidaurus, 
the sanctuary of Esculapius, is briefly described, and a plate represents 
‘the open air theatre with its banks of seats. 

The publishers have done great credit to themselves in illustrating the 
‘book by valuable plates, twe of which have been kindly loaned us, but, un- 
fortunately have been crowded out of the present number. 





‘ALGONQUIN TALES. By Edgerton R. Young. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell. 


The first impression of this book is that it was written more for enter- 
tainment, than for scientific accuracy, and that some of the tales have been 
exaggerated. This is accounted for on the ground that the heroes of the 
‘story, so to speak,.are ‘the two children of the author, who are associated 
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with Indians, and the stories are represented as told tothem, It has, how- 
ever, been ascertained from those who know most of the Indian tales of the 
Crees, a branch of the Algonquins, that they are as represented, Even 
the story of the sea lion is one that is common in this region. The sea lion 
corresponds in this locality to the serpent as represeuted by the Algonquin 
tribes which were formerly situated along the chain of the Great Lakes. 


Manabozho was the great culture hero of all the Algonquin tribes; he 
was not only the chief divinity and culture hero, but he was the creator and 
preserver and first man, corresponding to Noah, Menu; Greek, Minos; 
German, Maumus, and Egyptian, Menes. The serpent also varies from 
the great fish, or whale, to the dragon, the sea lion, the feather-headed ser- 
pent, and the ordinary snake. We find that Manabozho was swallowed by 
the great fish in Lake Michigan, and the sea lion in Lake Winnepeg; but 
he survived the flood, and became the new creator. The method of crea- 
tion is dwelt upon among the Algonquins of the Great Lakes. It was by 
sending the animals down to get the scil from the bottom, out of which the 
new world was to be created After several trials it was accomplished by 
the muskrat. The handful of soil became an island, and then grew to be 
acontinent. The twigs which were planted’in the mud, grew to be great 
trees. This part of the story is not given in this book, but it would be 
more Satisfactory, if it had been, or some reference had heen made to it. 
The story of the two brothers who threw rocks at one another, is a familiar 
one, but the name of the streams, is not given. These rocks remain in the 
streams, and are reminders of the contest. It would be interesting to know 
whether there were any stories connected with the far north. 

The picture of the wolf, or coyote, and of the serpent is given, and it 
illustrates another story, which is found not only among the Algonquin, but 
even among the tribes of the Northwest. Here the term of king is used, 
but it is a misnomer, forthere is no king among the Indians. The repre- 
sentation is that the fire was preserved in the heart ot the earth, surrounded 
by four walls. Each wall had asingle door, The first door was guarded 
by a snake; the second, by a mountain lion; the third, by a grizzly bear, 
and the fourth, by Sistinalos, another culture hero, This is only a modern 
version of an old story which spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
There were no walls and no doors in the original story. It is a question 
whether the author, in telling the story to children, used the word “door” 
and ‘‘ wall” as terms which were suitable for the times and circumstances. 
The picture of the fire stolen out ot the centre of the earth must certainly 
have been drawn from the imagination, for no such concéption was com- 
mon among the Indians. The skiliful hunter, who could disguise himself, 
is notsocommon. The evil spirits, or Windagoes, who dwell on the land 
and sea, are somewhat novel creatures, though the term “‘ Manidos”’ used by 
the author is really “‘ Manitous,” and should be spelled so, though the pro- 
nunciation is the same in both cases. Here WIindagoes, or cannibals, are 
referred to by the tribes of the Northwest coast, but they generally have 
individual names, rather than general names. They are not spooks to 
scare bad boys, but are genuine fabulous monsters. The picture of the 
rock rolling after the wolverine is also novel. Of course there were live 
rock in the folklore of the Indians; some of them could talk, others had 
human faces inscribed upon them. This rock could not talk or run, but he 
could roll. He rolled down tne mountain and overtook the wolverine. It 
would seem as though the story must have been adapted by the author to- 
the children: The addition to the story is that the great black cloud took 
off the fine coat of the wolverine, but the frog and the mouse sewed the coat 
up again, This is a new story not found in other myths. Is it genuine or 
not? The magic sticks and the monster giant which was overthrown by the 
magic rabbit stick, is also a new story; as was the story of the giant, who 
was the keeper of the tobacco, and who was asleep among the bales of 
tobacco The idea that the rattle on the tails of the snakes was made from 
wampum, is also a new one. Who invented it? 

he story of the giant grasshopper, which was a great giant that could 
change into a grasshopper, is also new; as is the story that Manabozho 
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could leap from mountain to mountain. He was the greatest grasshopper 
of all. Where does this story come from? 

The tall ghost, called Aunungitee, who stole the boy, is also new. The 
orphan boy, who was treated shamefully by the family, but was befriended 
by a little girl, is interesting. This orphan saw the great man in the moon, 
and the man in the moon came down into the world and thrashed the boy, 
but it was the boy’s training school. He was afterward prepared to over- 
throw his enemies; fling them against the rocks; dash out their brains. He 
married the little girl who had befriended him. The author must have 
drawn on his imagination for this story. 

There is another picture which reminds us of Sinbad the Sailor and 
Baron Munchaukson’s expeditions. This time it is a buzzard that Manah- 
bozhoo (Manabozho, more correctly) was able to mount and ride, while the 
buzzard circled around and rose higher and higher. The addition to the 
story, is that the buzzard saw a dead deer from the distance. He alighted, 
and like a greedy bird, he began to devour the deer and tairly buried him- 
self in the flesh, but by this means he lost all the feathers from his head 
and necks. The latter part of the story is natural enough, but the first part 
seems to have been borrowed. 

The book is an interesting one, and upon the whole conveys a good 
idea of the myths and stories which prevailcd among the different Indian 
tribes. For popular effect the changes and modifications of the old stories, 
putting them into modern garb, is not so objectionable; but the ethnologist 
must take them with a grain of salt, for they fail to represent the old 
stories as they were originally told. The book is well adapted to children, 
and probably will awaken an interest among them in native mythology; 
if so, it will accomplish its object. The book is full of illustrations which 
are suggestive, though one or two of the plates might have been modified, 
so as to more truthfully represent the real myth. Among these: the one 
representing Manabozho leaping into the mouth of the whale or sea lion. 

A door has been opened into the great magic cave in which there 
sparkles so many of the beautiful things and strange creatures, which the 
native tribes were accustomed to see and talk about to their children. We 
may picture the little Indian boys and girls gathered into the centre of the 
wigwam, with some motherly old squaw entertaining them night after night 
and filling their imaginations with strange things. The scene is repeated, 
though in a modified form, when two white children are entertained by a 
story-teller among the Crees, for the stories are always charming, eveu 
when heard or read by the older people. It is to be hoped that this is the 
beginning ot books like it, for the woods were full of such stories in the 
early days, 





CHAMPLAIN, THE FOUNDER OF NEW FRANCE. By E Asa Dix. Apple- 
ton’s Series of Historic Lives. 


BRANT AND RED Jacket. By Edward Eggleston, Boston: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


How GEORGE ROGERS CLARK WON THE NORTHWEST. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites.. Chicago: McClurg Co. 


These three volumes, along with the History of Anthony Wayne com- 
posed by John R. Speers, may be said to cover the entire history of the states 
of New York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and to furnish a general view of 
the condition of the country before and during the War of the Revolution 
and the war of 1794. 

The life of Champlain, as written by Mr. Dix, is very interesting and 

resents the noted man in a new light. In fact his personal traits are 
Coonght out more clearly by the little volume, than by any other thus far 
written. He is a great man wherever he appears, and his character is 
worthy of the.admiration of all, He was very different from La Salle and 
had fewer enemies, but there were difficulties in his way which he was able 
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to overcome, and he left his mark upon the country as perhaps no one ever 
did, There are two portraits in the volume, one of which represents him: 
at the age of 40, and the other at 65. They are evidently correct. They 
show the calmness, the balance, and the reserve force of the man. The- 
book conveys the same impression as the portraits; the detail of the statue 
is carried out to perfection. The statue is brought out with much pains- 
taking and with a close study of the original. 

The early home and life of the explorer is described in the first three 
chapters; the voyages occupy three more chapters; the founding of Quebec, 
the victories over the Iroquois, and the beginnings of Montreal three more 
chapters; the search for the North Sea and the winter among the Hurons 
three more chapters; the incredible delight felt as Champlain returned to- 
Quebec is described in another chapter; the passing of a knightly soul 
occupies the last chapter. Nothing more needs to be said about the book. 
It is an excellent portrait of the man, and contains a good description of 
his work. 

The volume on “Brant and Red Jacket” is a valuable contribution to- 
the history of New York. It covers the same ground that the voluminous 
works of Col. Wm. L, Stone do, and the work of the younger Wm. L. 
Stone on the “Life and Time of Sir William Johnson,” and the one by 
Lewis H. Morgan. 

It is certainly convenient to have the material of all these histories con- 
densed into one volume of 370 pages, and to have the panorama roll before 
the eyes, while an interesting writer liki: Miss Seelye Eggleston, the 
daughter of Edward Eggleston, tells the story and describes the scenes. 
The history is all of it full of tragic interest, and is not as familiar to most 
readers as it ought tobe. Events followed one another in quick succession, 
beginning with the people of the long house; battle in the woods by Cham- 
plain;attacks upon a Seneca town;description of FatherJacques;the destruc- 
tion of the Hurons, and the work of Champlain. It then turns to the 
account of Brant and his birthplace; his first battle; the Battle of Niagara, 
and describes Sir William Johnson and his castle. The Battle of the 
Cedars, the Siege of Fort Stanwix, the Battle of Oriskany, the war on the 
borders, and the Battle of Cedar Valley, all come before the eye in graphic 
colors, and are fully explained. 

Col. George Rogers Clark incidentally appears; next Brant and Red 
Jacket appear together. Brant gives battle to General Sullivan; he ap- 
pears to be merciful to his captives, and the impression as to his cruelty is 
modified. He was a great man among the Indians, and was not so bad a 
man as some of the whites imagined, Red Jacket was a very different 
man; he was an orator and not a warrior. He plotted against Brant. 
Brant remembered his old teacher Prest. Wheeler, and showed that he was- 
susceptible to good influences, Red Jacket dreamed that he ought to be a 
chief, but he was more of an orator than a chief. The Battle of Chippewa 
is described, The last chapter contains the confession of Red Jacket in 
the following picturesque language: Red Jacket was once a great man. He 
was a lofty man among the smaller trees of the forest; but after years of 
glory, he degraded himself by drinking the fire-water of the white man. 
The Great Spirit has looked upon him im anger, and the lightning has. 
stripped the pine of its branches.” 
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PALACE WITH COLUMNS IN THE UMASINTLA VALLEY. 





